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KING JOHN AND THE MONASTERY O| 
ST. MATTHEW. 


(Conclud lfi om p. 283.) 


Holinshed and Stowe say Conquet was “ won 
by an English force in 1462, and add a list of the 
commanders. As they tell us nothing more, it is 
not worth while to discuss the probability of an 
event unnoticed by others, and discredited by 
Rapin on account of the silence of the Fren h 
and Breton historians; which, however, would 
not be extraordinary, if little mischief was done. 

The marriage of the heiress of Brittany with 
Charles VIII. and afterwards with his suce 
Louis XII., finally united that province to France, 
and when war broke out between Louis and 
Henry VIIL., the latter in “the fourth " (ae- 
cording to the Chroniclers, but pol in the 
fifth) year of his reign, « lespate hed an expedition 
against Brest and the French fleet. lying there. 
On this occasion the ill-fated district around the 
Abbey—and it can scarcely be doubted the 
Abbey itself — suffered terribly. “ Trinity Sun- 
day” "Sir Edward Howard took a fort in 


-ssor 


Ber- 

tae f s fourth regnal year ended on the 21st of f Ay ril, 
1513; but in this ye ar Trinity Sunday, the day, according 
to Hall and Holiushed, of the first attack, fell on the 22nd 
of May, whereas, in 1512, it fell on the 6th of June. 
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thaume Bay, and marched miles inland, 
‘bu yr and wasting towns and villages.” On 
Monday, the 23rd of May,” he burnt “ Con- 
other places.’ On the Ist of 
d in Croyton (?) bay and dispersed 
ople, who had risen to defend their 
Phe character of this sad warfare, 
ind the different light in which it was regarded 
by the Admiral and the s, will 
be bett r und rstood — an ane dote relat d by 
Hall and also by Holinshed. Some lemet 
tl district _ _ ained a sa 


seven 


quel and divers 
June he land 
the country pe 


homesteads 


unhappy suffere: 
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ubneces- 
10th of 
English 


y ribe a-fivht 
August, or the subsequent failure of the 
to force the passage into Brest. In the autumn, 
a Frenchman, was a knight of Rhodes, 
| rought to the aid of of galleys and 
other light ships, and whilst the French were 
s ifely moored in Brest harbour, he | ol lly chose 
a position (where he could also protect his galleys 
by land defences) in the shallows of “ Blanke- 
sable, or Whitsand bay.” Llere, on the 25th of 
the following April, Sir E. Howard led the at- 
tack in and sueceeded in boarding ; 
but his boats drifting away, he was, in the mélée, 
pushed into the sea and drowned. Discouraged 
by this untoward accident, his ofticer i 
return home, when the adventurous knight sallied 
forth to make reprisals on the inhabitants of the 
English coast. As the bay just mentioned ap- 
pears to have been the place of landing in the 
next descent, I may add that it is immediately 
beyond the point north of Conquet, and is ¢: lled 
on an English chart “ Road of White Sands.” 
The lower part of this bay is on a French chart 
marked “ Basse du Blane Sablon,” and no doubt 
the encounter with the galleys occurred here. 

Though the — is not reported to have suf- 
fered, it can hardly be sup} osed to have escaped, 
when its near neighbour, Conquet, w 


as burnt and 
the whole district so fearfully ravaged. 


who 
Louis a fleet 


row-boats, 


In the 
next descent it will be seen that it was pillaged, 
and most probably also set on fire. 

In the summer of 1558 the English govern- 
ment attempted to seize Brest as a compensation 
for the loss of Calais in the previous January, or 
more likely as a security for its restoration. Com- 
paring the accounts given by De Thou (tom. i. 
p- 697., Buckley's Lond. ed. 1733) and Morice 
with those of our own Chroniclers, we learn that 
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alae ai. | 
120 sail, having on board 6000 to 10,000 soldiers, 


assembled under the command of Lord Clinton at 


Portsmouth, where they were joined by 30 Bel- | 
gian ships with an auxiliary force. After alarming | 


Dieppe and Havre, this expedition proceeded to 


the coast of Brittany, “ad Conquestum portum | 


Britannia nostre famosum ubi S. Mathai coeno- 
bium est, in finibus terre, ut vulgo aiunt, situm.” 
On the 29th July, having (according to Fabyan) 
landed in “ Blanch-baye,” they attacked Conquet. 
Its few defenders were soon overpowered and 
abandoned the place. What followed is briefly 
but graphically told by De Thou : — 

“Quem (locum) mox hostes occupatum diripuere, ne 
templis quidem exceptis, nullo non sevitie ac’ libidinis 
genere in eo usi.” 

Holinshed says “ Conquet” was “ put to the 
saccage with a great Abbeie and many pretie 
townes and villages neere thereabouts.” Fabyan 
states that all these were burnt, and expressly 
mentions “St. Matthew's,” and Holinshed adds, 
“our men found great store of pillage and good 
booties.” 

According to De Thou “ Kersimon” (“ Caer- 


simon,” Morice) the chief person in the district, | 
by beacon-fires collected 6000 men, and drove | 
the enemy, who had lost 600, to their ships. | 


Morice rather agrees with Holinshed, who says 
“the Flemings” were the only sufferers as, “covet- 
ous of spoil,” they passed farther inland, where 
they were encountered by the power of the country 
and slain to the number of 400 or 500. An ob- 


servation of De Thou is confirmatory of this ac- | 
count, for he adds, that amongst upwards of 100 | 


prisoners was “ Batavus quidam,” from whom it 
was ascertained that the expedition was sent for 
the capture of Brest. This object, however, was 
completely frustrated, for the alarm having spread, 
the Duc d’Estampes, the Governor of Brittany, 
had assembled a large army, which deterred Lord 
Clinton from bis purpose. 

As the abortive attempt at landing, by the un- 
fortunate expedition of 1694, was made on the 
shore of Camaret bay, south of the entrance to 
Brest, we may conclude that the monks were al- 
lowed to live in peace from the middle of the 
sixteenth until near the end of the eighteenth 


century. The revolutionists, who then made the | 


Abbey a ruin, no doubt murdered all its inmates 
who had not sought safety in flight; but of this 
catastrophe I am not aware that any details have 
been recorded. 

In the course of my inquiries on the subject of 
the Abbey I have lighted on some curious ques- 
tions respecting its famous relic. Morice, we 
have seen, states that the head of St. Matthew 
was carried off by the pillagers in 1296, and re- 
stored by their Commander. In a note he adds 
(chiefly on the authority of Lobineau) — 


“This head was brought from Egypt, a.p. 421, in the 
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reign of King Salomo; first placed at St. Paul de Leon, 


and afterwards transferred to S. Mahé, where there were 
monks from the sixth century.” 


There is, however, an adverse claim by a 
| church of far greater celebrity. In the Cathedral 
of Salerno, built or rebuilt by Robert Guiscard, 
the founder of the Norman rule in the Sicilies, he 
placed the body of St. Matthew — the genuineness 
of which was vouched for, in an epistle to the 
bishop of Salerno, by no less a person than 
Gregory VII., the greatest of the Popes, who 
consecrated the Cathedral, dedicating it to the 
Apostle. It is an interesting fact that when, 
under the auspices of Gregory, Robert Guiscard 
established the University or School of Medicine 
at Salerno, which was so famous during the 
middle ages, he appointed that the common seal 
should bear the image of St. Matthew. We may 
| almost imagine that Gregory was one of the first 
patients of its physicians, as he died here ap, 
1085. 

As the Roman martyrology, Ribadeneira, and 
Alban Butler, agree that the body of St. Matthew 
is at Salerno, I wished to ascertain whether his 
Breton head received any notice in the Acta 
Sanctorum. The writers say the body was taken 
to Armorica in the time of King Salomo, and 
deposited in the city, Legionensis (perhaps St. 
Paul de Leon as above), but that on the king's 
| death the Emperor Valentinian (the third, who 

died a.p. 455, is the only one after a.p. 421) sent 
| an army, took the city, and carried off the body to 
Lucania. Here it was mislaid a long time: but 
having been recovered by means of a revelation 
to a monk, it was conveyed to Salerno a.p. 954, 
and finally placed in the Cathedral a.p. 1080. If 
this evidence be not too closely sifted, the con- 
flicting claims yet produced might be reconciled 
by the supposition that Salerno has only a head- 
less trunk. 

But the writers in the Acta Sanctorum, more 
desirous to indulge their love of story-telling than 
concerned for the genuineness of relics, gravely 
proceed to mention four other heads and as 
many arms, besides sundry bones of St. Matthew. 
| One of these heads is said to have been at Bello- 
vacensis (Beauvais), and perhaps France might 
have had a third, but I cannot fix the position of 
the monastery in possession of it. 

For the “Cultus” of a relic one might have 
imagined some sort of proof that it was genuine 
would be essential ; but it is clear the writers of 
the Acta Sanctorum had no such rule, They 
seem to consider the ticketing of relics a merely 
formal matter, and that it is abundantly sufficient 
if miraculous cures &c. were attributed to them. 
On this ground the head in the Abbey of St. 
| Matthew regains its credit. According to the 
| Acta Sanctorum Albertus Magnus— that univer 
| genius of the middle ages who was accounted a 
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magician by the vulgar because he was said to 
have invented a talking head — in his book on the 
Saints of Armorica, “ Life of S. Tangius,” * as- 
cribes divers wonders to the head of St. Matthew 
at the monastery in the diocese of Leon; and the 
learned and cautious Mabillon more guardedly 
repeats the stories. 

But whether this head was genuine or not, or 
worked miracles, one thing seems certain — that 
it was the identical head which was stolen and 
restored by the English, and was venerated for 
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a thousand years at the Land’s End of Brittany. | 


It is then some satisfaction to think that if it 
finally disappeared in the storm which desolated 
the Abbey, some at least of the rival heads were 
lost at the same time. mF. 


WITTY RENDERINGS. 


Sir Walter Scott writes to the Duke of Buce- | 
| grandson of the author of Robinson Crusoe, died, having 


cleuch in 1815 : — 

“ My cat has eat two or three birds, while regaling on 
the crambs that were thrown for them. This was a 
breach of hospitality ; but oportet vivere, and micat inter 
omnes, With which stolen pun and my respectful compli- 
ments,” &c. &c. 

From whom was this stolen ? 


Many of your readers will remember the time 
when Alderman Wood was the foremost man in 
the City of London, and Lord Mayor during two 
successive years. At this period some fast young 
man, at Oxford, proposed to translate Consule 
Planco, “* When Wood was Mayor.” 


When I was a lad at a military college, I re- 
member a cadet with an extraordinary mouthful 
of teeth. He was nicknamed Curius Dentatus. 


We have all heard a certain gross rendering of 
“ Ex Nihilo nil fit,” which not only translates and 
illustrates the proverb, but converts it into a 
jingling bilingual couplet. This would not do 
for “N. & Q.,” but I may mention an amusing 
application of the proverb which I once myself 
heard. I was going up the Nile some twelve 
years ago, with two friends fresh from the Uni- 
versity. Early in the morning, one of the party 
detected a servant leaning over the side of the 
boat, and coolly replenishing the milk jug from 
the Father of Waters. 
“anyhow, you can’t say Ex ni10 nil fit after that.” 


Who was it that proposed Quid Rides as the 
motto for the carriage panel of an eminent tobac- 
conist? It is Tom Hood who sings of a Satis 
now of Jams; and it is in the Art of Pluck we 

* Tam not aware that St. Tanguy, the Breton hermit- 
saint, who is apparently considered by Albertus the first 
Abbot of St. Matthew, was ever heard of in Cornwall, 
but Tanguy as a surname, spelt Tangye, is still found in 
the county. 





| 
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find the inimitable rendering of “ Cesar transivit 
Alpes summa diligentia” —“Czsar crossed the 
Alps on the top of the diligence!” 

Can any of your readers help me to some verses 
which were written on the occasion of Gully, the 
ex-pugilist, being returned as M.P. for Ponte- 
Jract? I only remember the last line ; and I put 
the Query under this head, because it justified his 
election by winding up with — 

“ *Twas for breaking the bridges of other men’s noses.” 
CHITTELDROOG. 





DESCENDANTS OF DANIEL DE FOE. 


One object of “ N. & Q.” is to be a medium of 
inter-communication between genealogists. Those 
who come after us in succeeding time will thank the 
editor if he will reprint and index the following 
clipping from this day's Times : — 

“In the month of May, 1857, James De Foe, the great- 


derived support during the last years of his life, part from 
a subscription set on foot, with the assistance of The 
Times, for his benefit, but principally from the industry 
and self-denial of two unmarried daughters. Protracted 
sickness, and much unavoidable distress consequent upon 
it, occurred to these daughters after the death of their 
father; whereupon, at the commencement of the present 
year, a few persons to whom the fact was known ap- 
pealed to Lord Palmerston for the grant of a small sum 
out of the Queen’s Bounty. It ought to be generally 
known that this appeal was at once generously responded 
to by the Prime Minister, and that the sum of 100/. was 
with great kindness granted to the poor descendants of 
one of the most remarkable writers of England. Such 
details of the case as were submitted in support of the 
application to Lord Palmerston may be interesting to 
our readers, and we therefore append a copy of the me- 
morial : — 

“*The undersigned respectfully submit to Viscount Pal- 
merston’s kind consideration the subjoined statement in 
support of an application for a small sum out of the 
Queen’s Bounty in aid of the present distress of two great- 
great-granddaughters of Daniel De Foe: — On the 19th 
of May, 1857, James De Foe, the great-grandson of the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, died at a cottage in Kenning- 
ton, where he had lived in great poverty for many years. 
He was upwards of eighty years old. Disabled by a 


| severe rupture from working at the business which he 
| had followed as a carpenter and boxmaker, he was chiefly 
|} maintained by his wife’s earnings as a laundress. His 


“Well,” exclaimed he, | 





wife died, and his means necessarily became more strait- 
ened. During the last three years and a half of his life he 
received assistance from a small subscription set on foot 
by a few persons to whom his circumstances had become 
known, and to which Lord Lansdowne very liberally 
contributed. After the death of his wife his principal 
support had been derived from the industry and self- 
denial of two unmarried daughters, to whom a small 
balance of the subscriptions was paid over at his death. 
These poor women are not the sole survivors of James 
De Foe. A son is clerk to a timber merchant at Chelms- 
ford, but is unable to render them assistance. Ano- 
ther daughter, who is married to a working undertaker, 


| and fourth, who is teacher in a school in France, though 


| 


with sufficient means to support themselves, cannot ren- 
der any assistance to those, the only remaining members 








family, for whose benefit aid is now re 
rhe elder, 


of James De Foe's 
spectfully solicited from Viscount Palmerston. 
Sarah, who devoted herself to the care of her father, is a 
dressmaker. The other, Jane Amelia, is of extremely de- 
licate health, and is wholly dependent upon her sistet 
for support. During 1860 the elder has been unable to 
obtain continuous employment, and her occasional labour 
has not been sufficient to procure the common necessaries 
of life for herself and her invalid sister.’ ” — March 25, 
1861. 

ForTUNA NON MUTAT GENUS, 





MARRIAGE IN PARISH CHURCH BY A 
PRETENDED PRIEST. 
A Note of the observations of Mr. Baron Mar- 


tin and Mr. Justice Byles, as to the validity of 


such a marriage, made when passing sentence on 
Edward Seymour Birch for two separate offences, 
at the Wiltshire and Brecknockshire Assizes just 
concluded, may be hereafter useful to your readers. 
Baron Martin's sentence will be found in Th 
Times of 28th March, and Mr. Justice Byles’s 
sentence in the Hereford Times of 30th March :— 
“ Baron Martin says: ‘He had been found guilty uw 
the most satisfac tory evidence that could be adduced of 
the offence which was provided for in the Act of Parlia- 
ment (4 Geo. IV. c. 76.); and although a great number 
of persons had been tried for very serious offences, they 
were as nothing compared with his offence. It was im- 
possible to conceive the evil that might arise. The con- 
tract of marriage was the most important contract that 
could be entered into; and persons, instead of being bound 
together for life, might, if the marriage was not properly 
solemnised, be subject to ruin and misery: for the rights 
of property of all kinds depended upon it, and a family 
believing themselves to be legitimate might go on for 
years and years, and at last discover that they were all 
illegitimate, and lose all the property.’ ” 









He then sentenced the prisoner to penal servi- 
tude for ten years. 

Mr. Justice Byles said : — 

“ When the learned counsel, in opening the case for 
the prosecution, treated the marriage you had performed 
as invalid, 1 stopped him, as I was not prepared to ex- 
press a decided opinion on that matter. I have since 
been informed that the parties have, by way of precau- 
tion, been married over again; and as no child had been 
born in that particular case, the mischief that might hav« 
arisen from your interposition has in fact not ensued. 
The whole matter bas recently come under the considera- 
tion of the House of Lords in the case of Beamish r 
Beamish, in which I had the honour of being one of the 
three Judges advising the House of Lords. The whole 
matter has therefore been very recently the subject of my 
particular research and consideration, still 1 shall decline 
at present to give my opinion on the validity of such a 
marriage. Just look at the consequences which might 
follow such an act as vours. There are cases in which 
such intervention as vours might render invalid a mar- 
riage—innocent children might be bastardised—the sweet 
relations of life endangered, if not destroved—the titles to 
property, even at a distance of forty or fifty years, sapped 
or disturbed. It is impossible, after a deliberate review of 
the offence of which vou have been convicted, to look at it 
as any but a serious matter.” 
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The prisoner was then sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude. q 

The above will, I think, be an useful Not 
Were I to put a Query, it would be this: Is not the 
safest course for parties, during the absence from 
the parish of the regularly instituted incumbent, 
to resort to the oflice of the Superintendent 
Registrar, and be there married ? Vrran Ruxcep, 


Hiner Aotes. 


Protocurs AnD Ertiocurs.— There are many 
suggested reprints in “ N. & Q.” May 1 suggest 
to some enterprising publisher the resuscitation of 
avery entertaining little volume, entitled — 

“ The Theatrical Bouquet; being a Collection of Pro 
logues and Epilogues which have been published by dis- 
tinguished Wits from the Time that Colley Cibber first 
came on the Stage to the present Year.” London 
Lowndes, 1780. 

It might be greatly extended, and these little 
poems are peculiarly interesting as illustrating th; 
manners and customs of the last century ; added 
to which, the frequent allusions in them to con- 
temporary events, render them useful as well as 
ornamental in a literary point of view. 1.8. G 


QvoraTion FROM Ovip 1n Moriey’s “ Iistory 
or THE Netuertanps.” — Mr. Motley, in his re- 


| cently published JTistory of the United Netherlands, 


introduces into his text, in vol. i. p. 344., some 


| extracts from a letter written in 1585 by Davison, 


when envoy to the United Provinces, and now 
preserved in the State Paper Office. In this let- 
ter he expresses a wish — 
“ Vivere sine invidia, mollesque inglorias annos 
Exigere, amicitias et mihi jungere pares.” 

These lines are adapted from the following 
couplet in Ovid's T'ristia, iii. 4. : — 

“ Vive sine invidia, mollesque inglorius annos 
Exige, amicitias et tibi junge pares.” 

Lower down Davison cites another couplet from 
the same elegy (the verses of which are wrongly 
divided in Mr. M tley’s text):— 

“ Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene vixit, et intra 

Fortunam debet quisque manere suam.” 
L 

Lorp Cuesterriety’s Law Rerorms. —In a 
periodical publication of the last century (about 
1786), 1 lately met with the following extract 
from a letter of Lord Chesterfield, which is said 
not to have appeared in his collected works then 
not long published. You will observe that herein 
we find, not merely the suggestion but the actual 
prototype, of two measures of legal improvement 
(for surely the greatest achievement in “ law re- 


form” will be that which shall abate the evil of 


law suits): one of them, namely, in regard to the 
deposit of wills of living persons, recently enacted 
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in this country ; the other recommended by Lord 
Brougham nmny years ago, and to this day con- 
stantly urged upon the attention of the legislature. 
It is needless to remind you that the celebrated 
nobleman above-mentioned resided several years 
at the Hague in the quality of ambassador to the 
Dutch republic. 

« When two persons are about to enter into a law suit, 
they are first obliged to go before a tribunal of recon- 
ciling Judges, called the *‘ Peace Makers.’ If the parties 
happen to bring with them a lawyer, the first thing don 
is to send him about his business — on the same principle 
we take off the wood from a fire we want to ex- 
tinguish! The ‘Peace Makers’ then tell the parties: 
‘You are certainly great fools to spend your money for 
the procuration of your own ruin; we will bring you to 
an accommodation, without costing you one farthing.’ If, 
after this, the rage of litigation happens to be too violent 
in the parties, they put them off to another day, in order 
to mitigate the symptoms of the disorder. After which, 
they summon them a second and a third time. If their 
folly is then incurable, the Peace Makers consent that 
the parties shall go into a Court of Justice, in the same 
manner that we abanden an incurable member to the 
surgeons! The law then takes its course. 

“No man’s Will and Testament is valid in Holland, 
without a copy of it being iously deposited in the 
Register Office kept for that purpose. Thus preventing 
the various frauds of altering, underlining, antedating, 
and destroying, so common in other countries.” 

A. L. 


Catvapnos. — Gazetteers tell us, that this dan- 
gerous reef of rocks, lying off the coast of Nor- 
mandy, derives its name from a Spanish ship so 
ealled having been formerly wrecked upon it. 
Malte-Brun adopts the same derivation of the 
name. 

The Rev. G. M. Musgrave, Rambles in Nor- 
mandy, §c. (p. 112.), questions the correctness of 
this etymology. He says the reef was formerly 
called, “ Les Fosses d’ Espagne” —*“ the graves of 
Spain, or of the Spaniards” — owing to the fearful 
number of lives lost on it; and, therefore, might 
have been named Calvados, which is the Spanish 
word for calvaire, or cemetery. 

Now, as far as my acquaintance with the lan- 
guage goes, calvario is the Spanish for calvaire ; 
and the word Calvados only occurs as the plural 
of the participle-past of the verb calvar. One 
meaning of this verb offers itself as applicable 
in the present case: for the unfortunates who 
perished on these rock might well be called the 
Calvados, or the deceived. A. C. M, 


Durricate Bartismat Names 1x One Famtty. 
—Antecedent to the time of James I., it would 
seem not to have been uncommon in families to 
have two children living, both bearing the same 
baptismal appellations. ‘The confusion consequent 
upon this whim must be patent to all who have 
had any experience in genealogical researches, as 
well as the difficulty in fixing “the right man in 
the right place.” ‘The perpetuating in the direct 
line the same Christian name, is obviously enough 
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ridiculous, as there may be four John Jones's of 
one family all alive at one epoch; and probably, 
at some remote period, the antiquary finds a 
stumbling block in discovering the one alluded to. 
By way of an illustration I would mention, that 
in an escheat (29 Ilen. VIIT.) upon the death of 
Eliz. Bear, widow of John Bear of co. Devon, the 


| first and third dauchters were both named Eliza- 


beth, and the second and third sons both called 
Humphry. 

In a will of one John R, dated 1588, 29th Aug., 
I find five daughters and five sons. Among the 
latter, two are baptized John (evidently after the 
father) ; and to distinguish them in his testamen- 
tary bequests, one is styled John, and the other 
“ young John.” 

A still more remarkable instance I observed, 
under date of 10th Aug. 1558 ; wherein the testa- 
tor, whose Christian name was Thomas, mentions 
his six sons, devising among them considerable 
landed property in these terms : — 

“T wyll and geue to Willm. and olde John, my sonnes, 
&e. 

“JT geue to Thomas, young John, and young Thomas, my 
sonnes, to ecuery of them vil. xiijs. iiijd., to be pavyd to 
them at the age of 24 veares,” & 


Two sons Thomas, and two sons John!! 


’ 





The absurdity of such a practice needs no re- 
mark, Raymonp De.acourr. 
Aucries, 


“REYNARD THE FOX, BRUIN THE BEAR,” ET 

Is it understood to whom the authorship may 
be ascribed of the following book in my posses- 
sion, entitled — 

“The History of Reynard the Fox, Bruin the Bear, & 

Painters have oft sly Reynard shown, 
With Goose a pick-a-pack ; 
But ne’er till now a Fox was known 
To mount a Goose's Back. 
London: Printed for G. Smith, in Fleet Street, 1756, 
12mo., pp. 160. ? 

It is not at all the ancient amusing monkish 
story of Reynard; but, as I think, an allegorical 
account of the transactions and the administration 
of our government, about the period at which it 
was penned. I have endeavoured to trace out 
some of its supposed references, compared with 
the then political condition of the country, with- 
out however being able to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to an interpretation. 

The author distributes his /Tistory into twenty- 
seven chapters, and in gen ral to each chapte 
appends a “moral,” which, though good enough 
in virtuous reflections, fails to throw any light on 
his rather sly performance. Among other things, 
in a preface of six pages, he states : — 


“ Therefore, since I beg not the patronage o 
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though I might furnish out a pompous dedication to all 
the Foxes in England, | would not by any mean or means 
be misunderstood, and so causelessly censured as an im- 
pertinent writer, I have to the subsequent work (which I 
at first intended to have committed to the press without 
moral or exposition of my own) added the moral to most 
of the chapters, lest any man should be so disingenuous 
as to wrest my words or meaning contrary to my true 
and proper intent. I, in the following history, aim not 
at the reproach or slander of any man or men under the 
feigned representation of beast or beasts, and only desire 
thy content and recreation in the following sheets, where 
thou hast here, courteous and friendly reader, the pleasant 
and delightful history of Reynard the Fox. . . . There- 
fore I desire this my labour may be as well taken as 
meant ; and if so, I may be encouraged to divulge another 
piece, full as instructive and entertaining, as soon as time 
and opportunity will permit.” 

Aliusions to particular circumstances abound 
throughout the History, such as — 

“Sir Tibert (the Cat), as gallantly and courageously 
as *** upon the Quarter Deck, springs forward, but 
finds too late that the Fox only led him into a snare... . 


“* Sir Bruin,’ says the King, ‘I shall not forget to | 


honour also; and as for Sir Tibert, I shall find employ- 
ment for him, who, for his speed, wisdom, and reach in 
policy, I may probably send into P—— or S to ne- 
gociate some affairs with my brother Zions there: nor do 
I think any fitter to go into H—— than Sir Bruin. . . . 


Besides the discovery of the authorship, I should 
be glad to obtain some key to unlock the subject. 
G. N. 








PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The discussion which is taking place in the 
public journals respecting a ‘“ newly-discovered 
portrait” of Shakspeare, has caused me to turn 
with greater interest than usual to a portrait 
which I possess, and believe to be the only one 
taken from the life which has hitherto been seen. 
For I think it is clearly proved that all the others 
are painted from the bust in the church of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. That bust, it is said, bears un- 
mistakable signs of being a cast taken after death. 
This being the case, we can easily understand how 
much they may differ from the living original, and 
how much they may owe to the mere fancy of the 
limner. 

It has often struck me, and I think it must have 
struck others, that the portraits we have of Shak- 
speare are much beneath our idea of him. There 
is, if I may be allowed to say so, a sort of staring 
vulgarity in all of them which ill comports with 
the mild dignity we would fain ascribe to the 
countenance of “ gentle Shakespeare.” 

The portrait I possess is 18 in. by 12, done in 
crayons after the manner of the time, with the 
family arms in the corner. The size of life, down 
to the breast. It was purchased, a few years ago, 
at a sale of Mr. Jones's, Leicester Street ; where 
it was represented as “ ‘The Portrait of a Gentle- 
man.” It remains in the same condition as when 
it came into my hands. I have refrained from it | 

' 


| out of reverence for its antiquity. Faded by time, 
and impaired by neglect and ill-usage, it still 
commends itself to one’s heart as bearing the very 
“form and pressure” of that face we have ail 
dreamt of, but have never seen pourtrayed to our 
satisfaction. 

Sir, I trust in your powers of inquiry for dis- 
covering the pedigree of this interesting portrait. 
Perhaps the person who sent it to Jones’s as “ The 
Portrait of a Gentleman,” may come forward and 
give an account of it. Tuomas Lancy 

6. Shaftesbury Villas, Allen Street, 

Kensington, 12th April, 1861. 








rIEOSOPHY, MYSTICAL THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 
(See former Numbers of “ N. § Q.”’) 





Inquiry. —A comprehensive and important 
popular Work on the above recondite topics, (of 
the nature of a Cyclopedia,) which has been got 
| up at great expence and pains during many years 
| past, purely for general enlightenment upon me- 
| taphysical verities—as the science the most needed 
| for the times,—being now printed and ready for 
| circulation, the Editor of it begs, through the 
| mediufn of “ N. & Q.,” to solicit information of all 
Libraries of Colleges and Institutes — Mechanics, 
and others, throughout Great Britain, Ireland, 
America, India, as of the European States — 
Catholic and Protestant, where one or two copies 
of the work might be respectively and safely de- 
posited ; so as to be accessible to great numbers 
of desirous readers, and not subject to removal 
out of, or away from their respective Institutes. 
A few copies will be reserved for the pleasure of 
individuals to whom such a work might be pro- 
fitable, and made use of by them disinterestedly 
for the public welfare; the remainder of the im- 
pression being circulated gratuitously as above 
intimated. 
Replies, stating all needful particulars, ad- 
dressed to Omeca, No. 24. Ludgate Street, Lon- 
don, will be thankfully received. 





. 


Quarto Braxe or 1611 (AutHorisep VERSION). 
— A friend of mine has a 4to. Bible of 1611 (Au- 
thorised Version), which appears to me to be a 
great rarity. Dr. Cotton does not mention such 
an edition, nor have I ever heard of a 4to. of that 
year. The type is Roman, and the date clearly 
printed with the rest of the wood-cut title. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” mention another copy ¢ 

LeTHREDIENSIS. 

Sir Joun Bices.— Was Sir John Biggs, of the 
City of London, and possessor of estates in Sur- 
rey and Hants, who was knighted in 1674, went 
to Madras in the service of the East India Com- 
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pany in 1686, and died at Madras in 1695, con- 
nect 1 with the Biggses of Essex, Worcestershire, 
r Wiltshire ?—all old families of note. And can 

ny partic ulars of the children of Sir John Biggs 
be furnished ? An early reply would greatly 

lige a constant reader. Nit DesreranpuoM. 


Rosert Burns. — The approaching sale of the 
Burns MSS. has put it into my mind to oat 
for the supy pleme ntary stanzas to “ Willie brewed 

1 peck o’maut,” and which are attributed to one 
of the Brothers N Nichol. These verses are distin- 
guished fur true pathos, and record the fate of the 
three compotators, Willie, Rab, and Allan, —‘ a’ 
victims to the barley bree.” 

I have certainly seen the lines in print some- 
where; and it is very strange that they should 
have esc aped the notice of all the recent editors 
of Burns’s Poems. Be that as it may, at least 
they live in the memory of an accomplished clergy- 
man of our metropolis—himself a proficient in the 
sister arts of poetry and painting—who will be 
induced, I hope, to make them known to us in the 
pages of this periodical. Ruys. 


Cary’s “ Revation or France.” — Among the 
MSS. in Stanford Court library, Worcestershire, 
isa folio with this title : — 

“ A Relation of the Estate of France, together with the 
Negotiation, written by Sir George Cary, Knt., Ambas- 
sador from his Majesty, A.p. 1610.” 

It contains a political and historical essay of 
France in general, and its relation with England 
up to that date, arranged under ten separate 
heads. 

Can any of your corresponde nts inform me if 
this work has been ever published? Or if not, 
whether copies exist in the British Museum, or 
other of our public libraries ? 

Tuomas E. Winninaton. 

Cats. —I chance to be possessed of a certain 
bandy-legged cat, rejoicing, be it known, in the 
honoured name of Garibaldi, whose peculiarities 
seem to me to deserve a Note, or, at any rate, a 
Query; for I should be glad to ascertain whether 
he shares them with others of his race. 

In the first place, he has a habit of sucking a 
hair door-mat, with that characteristic kneading 
action of his paws which appertains to kittens. 
He was left an orphan at a very early age, even, 
if I remember rightly, before light had dawned 
upon his infant brain. He very soon learned to 
solace himself by this feeble apology for a mother, 
and, though he is long past the days of kittenhood, 
continues to do so still on every fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

Secondly, he has the most inordinate fondness 
for camphine, and also for camphor. <A drop or 
two of the spirit, or a small bag of the drug, ap- 
pear almost to drive him wild. with excitement. 
Like Gay’s dandified goat, — 
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* He rolls him on the scented ground,” 
and never seems to be able to satiate himself with 
the delights of this intoxicating smell. 

Another peculiarity is, that he sits up on his 
haunches, like a dog, when eager for food, and 
also seems to enjoy this position, with his fore- 
paws resting on a stool, as his favourite attitude 
for repose. 

Are these ordinary habits, or may I say Micat 
inter omnes ? S we ae 


Horman, Hayter, anp Lonspaue, Artists. — 

1. I should be glad to learn any particulars 
concerning F. Holman, who painted sea and river 
pieces very truthfully, but with little taste in 
composition ? I have a picture by him, dated 
1777. He probably resided at the east end of 
London. 

2. Was there a portrait-painter named Hayter, 
living in Covent Garden about 1780-90? And 
did he exhibit at the Royal Academy ? 

What was the Christian name of Lonsdale, 
the portrait-painter, who exhibited at Somerset 
House about forty years ago ? J. 


Hours.— We are told that, among the early 
Romans, the natural day (reckoned from sunrise 
to sunset) was divided into twelve hours: these 
hours, of course, varying in length according to 
the season. [ 

When was the word hour first applied to a defi- 
nite length of time, consisting of one twenty-fourth 
part of the daily revolution of the sun? Memor. 


Livery or Seistn BY CUTTING OFF THE Donor's 
Hair. — In a charter of William Earl of War- 
renne, in which he grants certain lands and tythes 
to the priory of Lewes, temp. William II. (Cotton, 
Vesp. F., xi. 56.) is this curious passage : — 

“Et inde saisivi eam per capillos capitis mei et fratris 
mei Radulphi de Warenna, quos abscidit cum cultello 
ante Altare Henricus episcopus Wintoniensis.” 

Is there any other record extant of this singular 
custom ? A, 4 

Poets’ Corner. 


View or Nortuamrron.— Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where the following is 
to be met with? 

“A South-west View of Northampton, with 
Tower, Wall, and Castle,” prefixed to a coloured 
map by R. Walton, 1666. a. ie 


Noumismatics.—Can any of your readers inform 
me when and where the following bronze medals 
I have in my possession were struck ? 

1. Size ofahalfpenny. Odverse. Bust of Crom- 
well, wearing a wreath of laurel, and clad in 
armour. Inscription, in small letters, “ Kirk, fee.” 
Reverse. “ Olivar Cromwell, 1658.” 

2. Sizeofa penny. Odverse. Bust of = young 
Pretender. Inscription, * Carolus LIT. N. 172 
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M. B. F. et H. Rex, 1766." Reverse. Bust of the 
Inscription, “ Ludovica 


young Pretender’s wife. 
¥ James Remy. 


M. B. F. et H. Regina, 1772. 


Grainger Ville, Newcastle, Tyne. 


Pumomatutc Socrery.—Can any information 
be given respecting Society under the above 
name, which took its rise in Edinburgh some fifty- 
three years ago? 

The members associated together for mutual 
instruction. The principal members were : — 
Ritchie, a political writer of eminence; Wallace, 
a mathematician of ditto; Robertson, Macready, 
Chalmers, and Burgess — Belles Lettres ; and pro- 
bably Lizars, a celebrated engraver. P. &. 


Tur Purtosorner’s Strong, or a substitute for 
it, appears to be found at last. In The Times’ 
report of the proceedings before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Kindersley, in Barnet v. Baleombe, 23rd 
March, 1861, it is stated that “the case made by 
the plaintiffs was, that they had in August last 
entered into a partnership with one Nicholas Pa- 
paffy, a Hungarian refugee, who represented to 
them that he was possessed of an invention for 
converting metals, with other materials, into sil- 
ver of the standard value of Great Britain.” 
Strange, however, M. Papaffy had to accept bills; 
and these bills, as they were very likely to do, 
brought him into Chancery. Does anybody know 
nything of this alleged discovery ? 

: (Queen's Sitver. 

PRIESTS FORBIDDEN TO AcT AS BARRISTERS. — 
By what Act of Parliament, or canon, are priests 
prohibited from practising as barristers? Does 
the prohibition extend to practitioners in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts ? 

I presume the restriction does not extend to 
leacons, any more than it does with respect to a 
seat in the House of Commons. F. N, 

United University Club. 

Carpinac Ricusnsevu.—The great Cardinal was 
descended from some member of the royal family 
of France ; and perhaps you, or some one of your 
learned correspondents, would trace the royal 
descent of the eminent statesman. Was the 
modern Duke, Louis XVIII.’s minister, of the 
Cardinal's kindred? And if so, in what way ? 

F, G. E. 

Stineiess Bers. — Wanted information as to 
the character of the stingless bees imported into 
England from South America within a year or so, 
and whether they had been previously noticed. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


An Inquirer. | 


Swepisn Mup-Batus.—I find the following 
remarks in a work entitled Life in Sweden; with 
Excursions in Norway and Denmark, by Selina 
Bunbury, London, 1853 :— 

“[ At Strémstad] I took my ticket, which cost, if I re- 
collect right, about ninepence, or perhaps a shilling, 
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English, and this I was totd would admit me to all. | 
was told I had only to present my ticket, and all would 
be said to the attendants, 

“T went, and presented the ticket to some very yellow. 
skinned old women, one of whom took me under her 
direction, and conducted me to a bathing-room. There 
he commenced operations; and baving left me sitting 

. i=) 
on a stool went out for a moment, and came back with a 
tin can full of warm, soft, slimy, black mud. This she 
rubbed on smoothly, until it was clear that though the 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, a European woman 
can, When the Ethiopian colouring process was com- 
plete she put me to stand in a deep bath of warm water, 
and raising a sort of pump, or immense squirt, she dis- 
charged at me a volume of cold water. At this I shrieked 
and entreated mercy; but on she went —I suppose my 
ticket had said so— until the water-battery was ex- 
hausted. She then turned more hot water into the bath, 
ceased the cannonade, said something very polite, and 
went away, thinking, I suppose, that | had now got the 
worth of my ticket, and leaving me to faint or revive in 
the warm-bath, as seemed most convenient to me. 

“This slimy mud, taken, I believe, from the bottom of 
the sea and made warm, is reckoned very good for rheu- 
matism.” 


Can any reader of “ N, & Q.” tell me the che- 
mical constituents of this mud ? 
Epwin ARMISTEAD. 


Sir Tercge Mac Manon, Barr. — Teige Mac 
Mahon, Esq., was created a baronet of Ireland 
15th August, 1628. Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” give a few particulars of him and his family ? 
Ile appears in his proper place in Burke's Fztinet 
and Dormant Baronetcies, p.616. (2nd ed., Lond, 
1841), but the required information is not sup- 
plied. Apuaa. 


Uniner.—In Strype’s Stow, book ii. p. 239., is 
an account of a challenge fought in Smithfield in 
1442, between Sir Philip la Beaufe of Arragon 
and an esquire of the King’s household named 
John Ansley. He says: — 

“ They came to the field all armed, the Knight with 
his sword drawn, and the Esquire with his spear; which 
spear he cast against the Knight, but the Knight avoided 
it with his sword, and cast it to the ground. Then the 
Esquire took his axe, and smote many blows on the 
Knight, and made him let fall his axe, and brake up his 
uniber three times and would have smit him on the face 
with his dagger for to have slain him, but then the King 
cried hold, and so they were parted.” 

Of course from the context we should suppose 
the uniber to be the ventayle or beaver. Is the 
word used by any other author? and was it the 
custom, in these combats, to throw the spear like 
a javelin ? A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


A Wuistiinc Movuss.— A gentleman, whose 
accuracy of observation renders his statements 
worthy of the fullest credit, was a few evenings 
since going the round of his garden, yards, &c., to 
make all safe for the night, when he heard an 
unusual kind of whistling. At first he thought it 
was a bird, but the difference of note became ob- 
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yious. He determined to trace the sound, and 
followed it till he reached an outer-wall ; then on 
turning a bull’s-eye lantern upon the spot from 
which the sound appeared to proceed, he saw a 
small mouse of light grey colour, and moving 
its mouth and throat somewhat like a bird when 
singing. Ile tried to catch it by the ear, but it 
leaped from its hiding place, hitting his leg as it 
jumped out, and escaped. Can any of your con- 
tributors inform me if this “rara avis” be some 
I need hardly add that 
this gentleman, who resides in the east of Lanea- 
shire, is very anxious to renew his acquaintance 
with his strange visitor. L. H. M. 


known species of mouse ? 


Queries tuith Answers, 

Turee-LEAvep Myrtie.— The leaves of this 
plant are usually in pairs, on opposite sides of the 
stems or branches. 
the greatest veracity, tells me that, at a certain 
time of the year, the nursery-grounds are visited 
by the Jews, who search eagerly for a branch on 
which the leaves may be found in threes instead 
of pairs, and that they are used in some of their 

festivals, and he says they call them cosher. 
Myrtles with leaves in threes are excessively 
rare; so much so, that he assures .me he has 
known a sovereign given for a single branch so 
On what festivals are they used, and 
why? What is meant by the word “ cosher ?” 
Is it from wD, “suitable, right,” or from Wp, 
“to bind ?” Or ig the story of the festival only a 
popular myth, and the plant merely sought for 
is the four-leaved shamrock is, its rarity being 
supposed to be an augury of good luck? I think 
the tracing any superstition to its source, or clear- 
ing away any popular misrepresentation so im- 
portant, that I venture to trouble you with these 
Queries. F. S. A. 


(The three-leaved myrtle is used by the Jews at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, at which period they were com- 
manded to make themselves tents of the branches of 
trees. “Dans la féte du tabernacle, les Hébreux por- 
taient des rameaux ou le Myrte se mariait aux feuilles 
du Palmier et de l’Olivier.” (Spach, Hist, Nat. de Végét. 
iv. 159.; ef. the Dict. d’ Hist. Nat., art. Myrte, and Levit. 
xxiii. 40.) The broad-leaved variety of myrtle answers 
the purpose best, and is called “ Jews’ myrtle.”—* Broad- 
leaved Jews’ myrtle. This variety has its leaves fre- 
quently in threes, on which account it is said to be in 
esteem among the Jews in their religious ceremonies.” 
(Loudon, Arb. et Frut. Brit. ii. 963.) The ordinary 
growth of the myrtle, with its leaves springing in pairs 
from the opposite sides of the stem, “ opposées,” would 
not suit the purpose of the Jews, as it approximates to 
the form of the cross; therefore if they have myrtle of 
any kind for their solemnities, they must have the three- 
leaved sort. 

Cosher is a modern pronunciation of the former of the 
two terms suggested by our correspondent, « ashér, which 
occurs in the Hebrew Bible, Esther viii. 5., “and the 
thing shall seem right before the king.” It is applied by 


crown. 


An old gardener, a man of | 


| make a good Index, is only known to those 
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the Jews to any thing which may lawfully be used, as 
for religious service, food, &e. Things which may not be 
used they call tryfa, which properly signifies what has 
been torn by wild beasts, as cattle. Lev. vii. 24. 





[Inpexes AND Inpex-Maxkers. — Having been 
desirous to find some particulars of the Rev. John 
Warner, D.D. (ob. 22 Jan. 1800), I consulted a 
friend, who referred me to George Selwyn and 
his Coutemporaries, by Mr. Jesse, Junior, 4 vols. 
8vo. 1843. I had there to lament much loss of 
time, as there was no Index, in being obliged to 
make a diligent perquisition of four large volumes 
to obtain my object. Now, allow me to observe, 
there is a very commonplace proviso in familiar 
conversation, that the remarks of the speaker are 
not to be applicable to those present ; and I there- 
fore premise, that I consider the “ N. & Q.” a most 
exemplary and meritorious exception of the perfect 
contrariety of the complaint I allege. Lord Camp- 
bell, (Preface to the Lives of the Chief Justices, 
vol. iii. 1857), has some excellent remarks on the 
indispensability of Indexes to books; and so essen- 
tial did he consider an Index to every book, that 
he proposed to bring a bill into Parliament to de- 
prive authors, under such circumstances, of the 
privilege of copyright, and to subject them to other 
penalties ; and I should hope such bill might pro- 
vide suitable remuneration for good index-makers. 
Having been compelled to consult some thousands 
of volumes, I have often thought of Pope's witty 
couplet — 

“Though index-learning turns no Student pale, 

Yet holds the Eel of science by the tail.” 
ae Se 
Our correspondent’s communication reminds us of a 
judicious observation of William Oldys on the value of 
an Index. He says, “The labour and the patience, the 
judgment and the penetration, which are required to 
who have 
gone through this most painful, but least-praised part of 
a publication. But as laborious as it is, 1 think it indis- 
pensably necessary, to manifest the treasures of any mul- 
tifarious collection, facilitate the knowledge to those 
who seek it, and invite them to make application there- 
of.” | 

Jack Cape's Reretition. — Where shall I find 
the most detailed account of this insurrection, and 
of the engagement near Sevenoaks? Was Cade 
an Irishman, or, as Shakspeare says, a Kentish- 
man ? C. J. BR. 

[This Radicai Reformer of the fifteenth century was an 
Irishman, and was believed by some to be a bastard re- 
lative of the Duke of York, which may account for his 
assuming the name of Sir John Mortimer. Fuller, who 
is sometimes more witty than accurate, states that “ both 
Jack Straw and Jack Cade were Kentish by their ex- 
tractions.” Some particulars of Cade’s insurrection will 
be found in Fabyan’s Chronicle, edit. 1811, pp. 622—620. ; 
Stow’s Survey, by Strype ; Parliamentary History of 
England, vol. ii.; Chandler's Life of Bishop Waynfleet, 
pp. 63—65.; Paston Letters, i. 54—63,; Sharon Turner's 
History of England during th Middle Ages, iii. 181. ; Lin- 
gard’s History of England, y. 182.; and Pictorial History 
of England, ii, 87—89. | ; 
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Proverns. — What is the origin of the saying, 
“As good as George of Green ?” also of “ As sure 
as God's in Gloucestershire ?” both of which I 
have met with in a MS. collection of proverbs. I 
am no less at a loss to know what is meant by 
“ Robin Hood's pennyworth.” Sr. SwitTHrn. 


{“ As good as George a Green,” the famous Pinder 
(or Pound-keeper) of Wakefield, and subsequently one of 
the followers of Robin Hood. ‘The saying applies to his 
courageous conduct and impartiality in the discharge of 
his public duties ; and more particularly when he resisted, 
single-handed, Robin Hood, Will Scarlett, and Little 
John, in their joint attempt to commit a trespass in 
Wakefield. (See “The Jolly Pinder of Wakefield,” in 
Ritson’s Collection of Robin Hood Ballads). Richard 
Brathwayte has also sung — 


“ The Pinder’s valour, and how firm he stood 

In th’ town’s defence ’gainst th’ rebel Robin Hood ; 

How stoutly he behav’d himself, and would, 

In spite of Robin, bring his horse to th’ fold.” 

Strappado for the Divell, 1615. 

Such was the former fruitfulness of Gloucestershire, 
that it is (by William of Malmsbury, in his Book of 
Bishops) said to return the seed with an increase of an 
hundred-fold. Others find a superstitious sense therein, 
supposing God by his gracious presence more peculiarly 
fixed in this county, where there were more and richer 
mitred abbeys than in any two shires of England besides. 

—* To sell Robin Hood’s ptnnyworths,” says Fuller in 
his Worthies, “is spoken of things sold under half their 
value, or, if you will, half sold, half given. Robin Hood 
came lightly by his ware, and lightly parted therewith ; 
so that he could afford the length of his bow for a yard 
of velvet.” The saying is alluded to in the old north- 
country song of Randal a Barnaby : — 


” 


“ All men said, it became me well, 
And Robin Hood's pennyworth I did sell.””} 


Tomas Farnasy.—I should be greatly obliged 
for any information or references to works con- 
taining biographical details of this eminent school- 
master. C. J. R. 

[The following works may be consulted: Kippis’s Bio- 


graphia Britannica ; Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary ; and 
Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 213.] 





Replies. 
THE LION IN GREECE. 
(24 S. viii. 81.; ix. 57.) 

In confirmation of the testimonies to the occur- 
rence of the lion in Northern Greece, collected in 
former numbers, it may be mentioned, that Tzet- 
zes on Lycophron, v. 455., states the lion to have 
been called by the peculiar name xdpev in the 
Macedonian dialect. The word likewise occurs in 
Hesychius and the Etymologicon Magnum, who, 
however, do not mention its Macedonian origin. 
See Sturz, De Dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina 


(Lips. 1808), p. 47.; and Meineke, Analecta Alez- | 


andrina, p. 84. The existence of a peculiar name 


for the lion among the Macedonians may be con- | 
sidered as implying that they had a personal know- | 
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ledge of the animal. ~Xdpwr, both as a synonym of 
Acwy, and as the name of the ferryman of the Styx, 
appears to be derived from the brightness and 
fierceness of the eyes; unless we suppose that, like 
xdvn, a fish with a wide mouth, the name of the 
lion was formed from xaivw, with a change of the 
liquids N and P. 

The doubts of Col. Mure respecting the exist- 
ence of the lion in Northern Greece appear to 
have been suggested by a note of Welcker, in his 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 199. 

With reference to a former communication on 
the wild oxen of Northern Greece (2™¢ S. ix. 1.), 
I may mention that Miiller, in his Archéologie 
der Kunst, § 389., adopts the etymology for the 
Centaurs, from xevreiv tadpovs, given by some of 
the ancients, and supposes their name to have 
been derived from the buffalo-hunters of the pri- 
mitive Pelasgian age. See Welcker, ib. vol. iii. 
p- 17. 

On the wild ox slain by Philip in Orbelus, see 
likewise the epigram of Philip of Thessalonica, in 
Anth. Pal. vi. 114. Concerning the bubalus, see 
Gesner, Hist. An. vol. i. p. 122. On the African 
bubalus, p. 125.- On the German wisent, for bison, 
p- 128.; and on the Polish zuber, whence the La- 
tin zubro, pp. 129, 130. 144. 

A verse of schylus is preserved, in which the 
bubalis is described as the habitual prey of the 
lion : — 

“ Xeovroxépray BovBadww veaiperov.” 
Fragm. 304., Dindorf. 

Here, and in a fragment of Sophocles (Fragm. 
859., Dindorf ), the word bubalis appears to denote 
some species of deer. 

The following passages from Boethius, Lesley, 
and Paulus Jovius, describe a race of wild oxen, 
formerly extant in a part of Scotland. 

Paulus Jovius, Descriptio Britannia, Scotia, 
Hibernia, et Orcadum, p. 32., a., Venet., 1548 :— 

“ Caxterum Caledonia sylva antiquis nota scriptoribus, 
que hodie Callendar appellatur, vasta sui magnitudine 
@ mediterraneis ad maritima variis anfractibus se exten- 
dit. In ea inusitati generis feras, et volucres esse tradunt, 
equos scilicet agrestes, et indomitos; atque item tauros 
summe feritatis leonum similitudine jubatos, Bisontibus 
quos Sarmatia gignit, populusque Romanus aliquando in 
arena spectavit, torvitate aspectus non omnino dissimiles. 
li vestigia hominum insidiarum metu astutis sensibus 
devitant, attrectatasque forte hominis manu frondes quum 
olfecerint, repente profugiunt, nec capti labyrinthis et 
foveis ulla omnino pabuli copia placantur. Servitutis enim 
contumeliam non diu ferunt, in eaque meestitia, contumaci 
spiritu efflato, citissimé moriuntur ; tanta autem iracundia 
et robore venatores invadunt, ut eos nonnunquam trans- 
fossos cornibus, vibratosque in sublime, crudeliter interi- 
mant. Subiisseque id vite discrimen Robertum Regem 
cognomento Brussium annales memorant, quum pro sa- 
lute Regis quidam é comitatu ejus longe promptissimus 
irruentis fere impetum objecto corpore ad non dubiam 
mortem excepisset.” 

Boethius, Scoturum regni Descriptio, p. 6. b.: — 


“Hic initia olim fuere Calidonie sylve, manentibus 
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yidelicet veteribus adhuc nominibus Callendar et Caldar, 
excurrens per Monteh et Ernevallem longo tractu ad 
Atholiam et Loquhabriam usque. Gignere solet ea sylva 
boves candidissimos in formam leonis jubam ferentes, 
cetera mansuetis simillimos. Verum adeo feros indomitos- 
que atque humanum refugientes consortium, ut quas her- 
bas arboresque aut frutices humana contrectatas manu 
senserint plurimos deinceps dies fugiant: capti autem arte 
quapiam (quod difficillimum est) mox paulo pre meesti- 
tia moriantur. Quam vero sese peti senserint, in obvium 
quemcumque magno impetu irruentes eum prosternunt ; 
non canes, non venabula, nec ferrum ullum metuunt. 
Ferunt itaque Robertum Brusium, adepto regno pacatis- 
gus rebus, solatii causa venantem, mortis periculo proxi- 
mum fuisse. Nam quum negligentius absque comitibus 
quocunque animus ferebat pervageretur, ecce illi obvius 
hujus generis taurus, ictus venabulo atque in furorem ac- 
tus, presentem secum perniciem efferens occurrit: nec 
quicquam erat qud imminens discrimen subterfugere Rex 
posset. Verum perspectantibus universis, ac metu prope 
stupentibus, vir quidam, presenti animo animam pro rege 
fasurus, arreptis fere cornibus quanta potuit maxima vi 
renitens, non modo cursum impetentis retinuit, sed bel- 
luam quoque illesus magna virtute in terram prostravit, 
qua confestim accurrentium venabulis confossa, impendens 
Regi exitium avertit. Hune virum Rex ob servatam sa- 
lutem magnifice donatum Turnbul, id quod tauri dejec- 
torem significat, appellari exinde voluit. Extant bujus 
nominis familiw haud mediocris nobilitatis, quibus ille 
initium nominis amplitudinisque dedisse primus fertur. 
Hujas autem animalis carnes esui jucundissime sunt, 
atque in primis nobilitati grate, verum cartilaginose.” 

Lesley, De Origine Scotorum, p. 18.: — 

“In Caledonia olim frequens erat sylvestris quidem bos, 
nune vero rarior, qui colore candidissimo, jubam densam 
ac demissam instar leonis gestat, truculentus ac ferus, ab 
humano genere abhorrens, ut quecumque homines vel 
manibus contrectarint vel halitu perflaverint, ab iis mul- 
tos post dies omnino abstinuerint. Ad hoc tanta audacia 
huic bovi indita erat, ut non solum irritatus equites fu- 
renter prosterneret, sed etiam ne tantillum lacessitus 
omnes promiscue homines cornibus ac ungulis peteret ; ac 
canum, qui apud nos ferocissimi sunt, impetus plane con- 
temneret. Ejus carnes cartilaginosw, sed saporis suavis- 
simi. Erat is olim per illam vastissimam Caledonie 
sylvam frequens, sed humana ingluvie jam assumptus, tri- 
bus tantum locis est reliquus, Strivilingi, Cummernaldia, 


et Kincarnie.” 
G. C. Lewis. 


FAIR ROSAMOND. 
(2"' S. xi. 209.) 

The following remarks are the result of con- 
siderable study and reflection on the history of 
“Rosamonde, that ladye brighte.” The Lady 
Joan de Clifford, whose fame has descended to 
us in the pages of history under her poetical 
sobriquet of Rosamond, “ the Rose of Peace,” 
was the elder of the two daughters of Walter de 
Clifford and Margaret de Toney. During the 
early part of her life she resided at Godstowe 
Abbey. 
nockshire, are named as the place of her birth. 
The date of her birth is much disputed; the 
earliest period that can be named being about 
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is favoured only by those who endeavour to in- 
validate the common opinion that William Earl 


of Salisbury, and Geoffrey Archbishop of York, 
y 


were the sons of Rosamond. If they were her 
sons, which there seems no reason to doubt, she 
cannot have been born later than 1134, as we are 
expressly told that she was about twenty at the 
time of William's birth: and he was unquestion- 
ably born in 1153. 

We now come to a very interesting question— 
was not Rosamond really the wife of Henry IL. ? 
More than one historian has endeavoured to prove 
that there was some kind of contract, by what- 
ever name it may be called, between Henry and 
Rosamond, so early as the year 1149, when 
Henry was only sixteen years of age: and that 
Rosamond accompanied him to the Continent is 
almost certain. (Carte’s Hist. i. 652.*) Dr. 
Percy, in a dissertation upon Rosamond, prefixed 
to the ballad of “Fair Rosamond” (ieliques, 
Series II., Book ii., p. 125.), treats both the con- 
tract and her residence in Normandy as absurd 
fictions: but the evidence of dates goes very far 
to prove the contrary. 

The ballad-tale of Rosamond having been 
poisoned by Queen Eleanor is now known to be 
a fable, as Eleanor was in close confinement at 
the time of Rosamond’s death. Indeed, the story 
of the poison seems to be entirely founded on a 
misconception of several passages in our earlier 
chronicles, combined with the fact that on Rosa- 
mond's tombstone was engraven the figure of a 


cup. 
Stowe, following Higden, the monk of Chester, 
says : — 


“ Rosamond, the fayre daughter of Walter Lord Clif- 
ford, concubine to Hienry I]. (poisoned by Queen Elianor, 
as some thought) dyed at Woodstocke, where King Henry 
had made for her a house of wonderfull working; so that 
no man or woman might come to her, but he that was 
instructed by the King, or such as were right secret with 
him touching the matter. This house, after some, was 
named Labyrinthus, or Dedalus’ Worke, which was 
wrought like unto a knot in a garden, called a Maze: 


| but it was commonly said that lastly the Queene came to 


Both Clifford Castle, and Hay in Breck- | 


her by a clue of thridde or silke, and so dealt with her, that 
she lived not long after: but when she was dead, she was 
buried at Godstow in an house of nunnes, beside Oxford, 
with these verses upon her tombe :— 
“* Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda: 
Non redolet, sed olet, qua redolere solet.’ 
“In English thus :— 
« The rose of the world, but not the clene flowre, 
Is now here graven, — to whom beauty was lent: 
In this grave full darke now is her bowre, 
That by her life was sweete and redolent: 
Though she were sweete, now foully doth she stinke— 
A mirrour good for all men that on her thinke.” 
(Stowe’s Annales,.ed. 1631, p. 154.) 


Holinshed (iii. 115.) gives another account of 


* Being absent from home, I have not, in this and a 
few more instances, been able to verify my references, 


1132, and the latest about 1154. The later date which I am obliged to borrow from Dr. Percy. 
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the manner in which the Queen discovered Rosa- 
mond ; — 

“The Queene .. founde hir by a silken thread, 
which the King had drawn after him out of his chamber 
vith his foot, and dealt th her in such sharpe and cruell 


se, that sh 1 not long after.” 


Speed (p. 509.), relates that the discovery was 





made — 

«“ By a clew of silke fallen from Rosamund’s lappe, as 
shee sate to take ayre, and suddenly fleeing from the 
sight of the searcher, the end of her silke fastened to her 


foot, and the clew still unwinding remained behinde; 
which the Queene followed, till she had found what she 
sought, and upon Rosamund so ve nted her spleene, as the 


lady lived not long after.” 
The ballad of “Fair Rosamond” 
ferent account again : — 


vives a dif- 


“ With envious heart Queene Ellinor 
lo Wood ke came anone, 

And forth she calls this trustye knight 

In an unhappy houre, 
Who, with his clue of twined thread, 
Cawe from this famous bower. 
And when that they had wounded him, 
rhe Queene this thread did gette, 
And went where Ladye Rosamonde 
Was like an angell sette.” 
( Reliques, S. 11., B. ii., p. 127.) 

* It is observable,” adds Bishop Percy, “ that none of 
the old writers attribute Rosamond’s death to poison 
(Stowe, above, mentions it merely as a slight conjecture ) ; 
they only give us to understand that the Queen treated 
her harshly; with furious menaces, we may suppose, and 

1 effect on her spirits 








rp expostulations, which had suc 
that she did not long survive it.” 

[t is, however, certain that Eleanor did not 
visit Resamond at all at the time of her death, 
which tool place, not: at Woodstock, but at 
Godstowe Abbey, where she had taken the veil 

yme years previously. She died in 1177, and 
was buried in the chapel of the convent, as 
Roger de Hovedon (a contemporary writer) in- 
forms us. 

‘Ilugh, Bishop of Lincolne,” says Stowe translating 
Llove , “came to the abbey of nunnes called Godstow 
in 1191]... and when he had entered the church to 
ray, he saw a tombe in the middle of the quire, covered 
vith a pall of silke, and set about with lights of waxe; 
ind demanding whose tombe it was, he was answered 
that it was the tombe of Rosamond, that was some time 
lemman to Henry II. 2 who for the love of her 
had done much good to that Church. Then, quoth the 
Bishop, ‘ Take out of this place the harlot, and bury her 
without the church, lest Christian religion should grow 
in contempt, and to the end that, through the example 
of her, other women being made afraid may beware.’ ” 


The nuns obeyed his order: but as soon as he 
departed, they again replaced in their old sepul- 
chre the mortal remains of Rosamond. Over the 
place where she was temporarily interred, just 
outside the chapel door, grows a nut-tree, which 
is said to be emblematic of Rosamond, by the 
nuts having no kernels. This tradition is, at all | 
events sometimes, inaccurate, as I have myself | 
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found a kernel in every one of about a dozen nuts 
from the said tree. 

King John repaired the Abbey of Godstowe, 
and endowed it, 

“That these holy virgins might releeve with their 
prayers the soules of his father King Henrie, and of 
Lady Rosamond there interred.” 

The tomb of Rosamond was covered with a 
stone slab, bearing the inscription, 


“TumBaA RosaAMuND.®.” 

“Upon it were interchangeable weavings drawn out 
md decked with roses red and green, and the picture of 
the eup out of which she drank the poison given her by 
the Queen, carved in stone. (Thomas Allen of Gloue. 
Hall, Oxon, quoted by Bishop Percy.) 

“Her bones were closid in Jede, and withyn that, bones 
were closyd yn lether.* When it was opened, a very swete 
smell came owt of it.” (Jfearne’s Discourse Concerning 
Rosamond, Gul. N. ubrig. Hist. iii, 739., quoted by Bishop 
Percy.) 

Rosamond was a blonde, with golden hair and 
blue eyes. ({f have seen her represented in a 
novel as black-haired.) ‘The king is said to have 
presented her with a cabinet, on which the carved 
figures of cattle, birds, fish, &c. were so exqui- 
sitely modelled as to seem animated! (Burke's 
Extinct Peerage, “ Clifford of Cumberland.”) 

At this distance of time, it is scarcely possible 
to decide whether the story of the labyrinth be 
true or not. Hearne asserts that in his time 
[1718] the foundations of a very large building 
were still visible by the pool at Woodstock, which 
were believed to be the remains of this labyrinth. 
Drayton asserts that this maze “consisted of 
vaults underground, arched and walled with brick 
or stone.” (Epistle of Rosamond, quoted by Bp. 
Percy.) Old Robert of Gloucester, speaking of 
Henry IL, says, 

Ile] helde vnder the Quene Rosemounde ywis, 
That 80 Vair womman was, at Godestowe ibured is. 
Boures had the Rosamonde aboute in Engelond, 
Which this Kyng for her sake made, iche vader- 


’ 
stonde. 


lo this a marginal note is appended, as fol- 
low _— 

“ Waltham Bisshopes—in the Castelle of Wynch.—atte 
park of Fremantel—atte Martelestone — atte Wodestoke, 
and other fele pl aces,” (Ilearne’s Chron. of Robt. of 
Glow. p. 479.) 

The arms of Clifford in the reign of Henry IL, 
were doubtless the same as were borne by Clif- 
ford of Cumberland (descended from Rosamond’s 
eldest brother Walter) in that of Henry VIL, 
viz.: cheequy or and azure, a fess gules. (Ez- 
cerpta Historica.) 

Rosamond’s son Geoflrey may have been Bishop 
of Lincoln; but in that case he must have pre- 
ceded Bishop Hugh (who exhumed the remains 
of Rosamond) as he was elected Archbishop of 
York in 1182. He died Dec. 18, 212. Lis 
elder brother William, Earl of Salisbury, sur- 
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named Longue} e, died of poison, Mar. 7. 1226, 
aved 73. He was buried in Salisbury Cathedral, 
where his tomb | remains: in 1790 his skeleton 


was found entire. IleERMENTRUDE. 


“7 
=f 
vl 


She was the second daughter of Sir Walter de 
Clifford. The st ry of the labyrinth at Wood- 
stock, ac ‘ording to Dugdale (Barona , vol. 3 
p, $36.), rests on the authority of Joreval. Her 
son by LHe nry IL. was Geottrey Plantagenet ; born 
in 1159, was appointed Archdeacon, avd elected 
to the see of Lincoin in 1173, with Papal dispen- 





sation, both as to the defect of age, and legitimacy; | 


his election was confirmed by the metropolitan 
ind other bishops at Woodstock. (Richardson's 
Godwin, p. 286.) He, however, was not conse- 


erated to the see, and after some years renounced | 


his election, and was appointed Chancellor of 
England. Ultimately, in the reign of Richard I, 
he really was consecrated at ‘Tours, and became 
\rchbishop of York. He, after governing the 
lioeese many years, was obliged to quit the king- 
lom, and died at Grosmont near Rouen, anno 
1212. 

It was St. ITugh of Lincoln who ordered the 
mains of Rosamond to be removed from the 
hor of the Godstow Convent to the common 


cemetery. The nuns, in their gratitude for large 
benefactions, had surrounded the remains with 
nours due only to canonised saints. ‘This oc- 


urrence is not mentioned in the Life of St. Hugh, 
bridged from that which was written by his own 
haplain, and to be found in the Bibliotheca Asce- 
tica of Bernard Ps zius, We read there, however, 
that St. Hugh considered Henry’s Queen Eleanor 

rself no better than a concubine, as she had 
been married to the King of France, and being 
livorced had united herself to Henry. The holy 
bishop on his deathbed predicted disasters in the 
king’s family in cons quence of this unhallowed 
union. (Vita S. Hugonis, p. 347.) 

It is said that the body of Rosamond was after- 
wards removed to the chapter-house, with these 
verses for her epitaph : — 

“Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non rosa munda; 

Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 
Joun W1iLL1AMs. 

Arno’s Court. 


The elder son of Fair Rosamond by Henry II. was 
Wm. Longsword, Earl of Salisbury ; the younger 
was Geoffrey Plantagenet, who was elected Bishop 
of Lincoln while still a youth, and is represented as 
i boy on his seal to a grant of certain churches to 
the priory of Burlington, an impression of which 
is published in the Arche@ologia, vol. xxi. p. 31. 
When he came to man’s estate, he declined to 
take priest’s orders, and consi quently resigned 
the bishopric. ‘This was in 1181, before which 
late he had signalized himself in a military capa- 


city, and was then chancellor, in which office he 
remained till his father’s death in 1189. He 
then was ordained and consecrated Archbishop 
of York. Mr. J. Anperson Cox will find a 
detail of his adventures in the two next rei 

my Judges of England, vol. i. pp. 293—298. I 


have described him there as “ a valiant soldier, 
an able commander, a wise counsellor, and an 
excellent man.” We died in exile at Gromont, in 
Normandy, on December 18, 1213. 

Epwarp Foss, 





STORY OF A SWISS LADY. 
LATED ¥Y LIPSIUS; “LA GUERRE CIVILE 


DE GENEVE, 


( 5. x. 348.3 x1. 38. 237.) 

At Cantipratane, on Sunday, March 7, 1427, 
John Bidaus and his wife went to church, leaving 
their son Martin, then two years old, at home. 
They dined with a friend, and, on their return, 
the boy was missing. ‘They searched that day 
and night, and part of the following day, but 
could not find him. The father prayed to the 
Blessed Virgin of Halle, and vowed a pilgrimage. 
In the night he was told, in a dream, to search 
again. Ile had much difliculty in obtaining the 
assistanee of his neighbours, who said that a child 
exposed to such inclement weather must be dead. 
About mid-day they came to a deep pit (voragov), 
surrounded by mud and water. The father 
wished to search it, but the neighbours declared 
that a child could not have got into a place which 


| they could seareely reach. The father persisted, 


and the child was found dead in the mud. As 
they dared not take up, or even touch, a dead 
person, without the authority of a magistrate, one 
was sent for; and by his permission, the body 
was taken to the church to be buried. But the 
father did not despair ; and, holding up the body 
before the image of the Blessed Virgin, he prayed 
to her for help. The boy was forthwith restored 
to life, and walked home with his father. Nicho- 
las, the abbot of Cantipratane, and a great multi- 
tude, were present at the miracle. 

The above is a condensed translation of Lip- 
sius’s narrative. Le does not tell it “on his own 
personal knowledge,” as he was born in 1547, and 
died in 1606. Ido not know the locality. Lip- 
sius says: “ Cantipratanum est pagus in Camera- 
censi tractu, atque ibidem religiosorum ceetus cum 
abbate,” p. 39. (Justi Lipsii, Diva Virgo Hal- 
lensis, Antwerpii, 1604.) 

The author of the Letter to the Rev. W. Dod- 
well is, to use the mildest language, a very un- 
trustworthy writer. You have corrected one of 
his errors in “ The Pool of Aphaca” (2"* S. x. 
111.), and here is another. Probably he trusted 
to his memory for what he had read or heard. 
His argument could not have been strengthened 
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by citing Sozomen instead of Zosimus, or by im- 
puting to Lipsius unveracity instead of credulity. 
In reading polemics, I think the safe rule is never 
to rely upon what one writer ascribes to another, 
unless he gives the volume and page in which it 
is to be found; and never to trust a summary or 
professed translation, unless the very words of the 
original are quoted. The absence of such quota- 
tions is a great defect in Bossuet’s Histoire des 
Variations des E’glises Protestantes. Is there any 
edition or supplement in which they are collected ? 

As the date of the Letter is 1751, and that of 
La Guerre Civile de Genéve 1768, the layman did 
not borrow his story from Voltaire. Perhaps it 
was a floating joke. Is it known elsewhere ? 
Voltaire liked English theology, and the Middle- 
ton controversy must have drawn his attention. 
Possibly he had read the Letter. 

In 2°¢ S. xi. 237., M. Cuasres says that the 
verses there quoted “betray the hand of a very 
indifferent master of his craft; perhaps Voltaire 
himself, whose versification in La Guerre Civile 
de Genéve is exactly after the same model.” As 
an Englishman, I am not competent to decide on 
French versification ; but as the lines are said to 
be “ probably from Voltaire, or Grécourt, or any 
other of the thousand minor poets of the cynical 
Parnassus of France,” I crave information, not 
about the thousand whose acquaintance I do not 
desire, and whose names would encumber your 
columns, but as to the major poets, drawing the 
line above Voltaire. I think you will have room 
for the list. Firznorxis. 


Garrick Club. 





JACK KETCH AND HIS BROTHERHOOD. 
(24 §, xi. 151.) 


There can be little difficulty about Tristan’s 
knot or St. André’s lace. Tristan I'Hermit was 
provost-marshal to Louis XL. and the lace of 
André may be an allusion to Petit-André, one 
of Tristan’s most dexterous assistants in the sus- 
pensory art, that Abhorson modestly styled “a 
mistery.” I have no doubt, however, that André 
is a misprint for Audre or Audrey; and a full ac- 
count of St. Audrey's lace will be found in “ N. & 


Q.,” 2°¢ S. xi. 226., in a very interesting paper on | 


the derivation of the word tawdry. The “ bastard 
brother’s badge, with a difference on the left 
syde,” evidently refers to the bend sinister of he- 
raldry, and a certain knot that was used to be 
placed under the left ear. 

When I first went to sea, a midshipman, in the 
pre-scientific days, I was placed under an old fore- 
mast hand, to be taught the various bends, knots, 
splices, &c., used in fitting and refitting rigging. 
One day my marine Mentor said to me “ Now, I will 
show you how to make the knot that stops the wind,” 
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| sweets of official dignity some years earlier. 





and he accordingly did so. “How,” I said in my 
verdancy, “ can this knot stop the wind?” “Oh!” 
he replied, “easily enough, when the hangman 
places it under the left ear.” The knot is not used 
now ; and I strongly suspect that the several in- 
stances which formerly occurred of resuscitation 
after hanging, were all caused by the knot being, 
either purposely or accidentally, placed at the 
back or front of the neck, instead of at one side 
or theother. The popular prejudice, however, was 
decidedly in favour of the left side, though, in my 
opinion, the right would as effectually have served 
the end required. In A Warning for House. 
keepers, or a Discovery of all Sorts of Thieves and 
Robbers, London, 1676, a thief’s mort, or female 
companion, becoming unreasonably virtuous, will 
“hear of nothing but matrimony, a wedding-ring, 
and a priest”; but the thief, in reply, says “ the 
priest has no business with us but at the cart, and 
no other ring ought to be thought of but that 
under the left ear.” Again, in a broadside of 
1641, entitled The Confession of a Popish Priest, 
who was hanged at Tyburn, we may read, “he 
fitted the halter as neare as he could to the bur 
of his eare, that he might swing the easier.” 

Taylor, in his Praise of Hempseed, sings — 

“ But say, O hemp-seed, how art thou forgotten 

By many poets that are dead and rotten? 
And yet how many will forget thee still, 
Till they put on a Tyburne Pickadill!” 

In the same poem he recommends a “ '‘Tyburne 
hempen-caudle” as a cure for love; “ Snickup, 
which is in English Gallow-grass,” as a remedy 
for traitors; and adds — 

“ The name of Choakweed is to it assigned, 

Because it stops the venom of the mind. 
Some call it neck-weed, for it hath a trick 
To cure the neck that’s troubl’d with a crick.” 

Fuller, in his Wonders of Cumberland, peri- 
phrastically styles the gallows “that place where 
the officer doth always his work by daylight.” 
And in a broadside of 1665, entitled LZarry Hang- 
man’s Honour: or the Gloucestershire Hangman's 
Request to the Smoakers or Tobacconists in Lon- 
don, the honourable Harry says : — 


“ For innocency likewise I am before you; ye consume 


| either wax, tallow, waste-paper, or fire; 1 consume nei- 


ther, for I do my work by daylight: I go to work after 
the sun is up, and leave work before the sun is down.” 
Dr. Grey’s list of the “monarchs of the triple 
throne” is not quite correct. There were two 
Gregorys, most likely father and son; the younger 
assisted, and in all probability succeeded his father. 
I learn this from the 1641 broadside already 
quoted, where I read: “ Young Gregory drove 


| away the cart, and left him to the mercy of the 


hemp.” 

Grey, also, gives 1684 as the time when Jack 
Ketch came into power; but he had tasted the 
For 
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— 


there is a very rare pamphlet extant, printed in 
1679, and entitled — 

“Squire Ketch’s Declaration concerning his late Con- 
finement in the Queen’s Bench and Marshalsea. Whereby 
his hopeful Harvest was like to have been blasted.” 

In this pamphlet, the worthy and _ ill-used 
“Squire” terms himself the “Man of Destiny,” 
“Death’s Harbinger,” “ Pluto’s Van Courier,” 
“Vice-Roy of Fate,” and “Sole Monarch of the 
Triple Throne.” He complains bitterly of being 
locked up in the Marshalsea, with a low lot of 
miserable debtors, who actually bad the impu- 
dence to affect to despise him. He acknowledges, 
however, in the following words, which his succes- 
sor of the present day might use, that some deb- 
tors are not much inferior to thieves : — 

“It is true,” he says, “your subtle bankrupts that 
crack for thousands, and like nine-pins, tip down half-a- 
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pleased with Dennis’s excellent mode of perform- 


dozen honest tradesmen, crushing them, their wives: and | 


children, to the third and fourth generation, with their fall, 
are, in my simple opinion, as mischievous vermin as he that 
mins & bung, or plays the man-midwife to a big-bellied 
portmanteau on the high-pad ; vet still give me the lofty 
generous villain, that cries,‘ The more danger the more 
honour,’ and will rather frighten than wheedle folks out of 
their pence.” 

Dunn, the predecessor of Ketch, besides hav- 
ing the honour of figuring in Hudibras, is thus 
mentioned in A Collection of Epigrams, Lond. 
1737, vol. ii., No. ccchxxxut. : — 

“On Hugh Peters taking his last Swing. 
“ Behold the last and best edition 

Of Hugh, the author of sedition ; 

So full of errors, twas not fit 

To read, till Duna corrected it: 

But now "tis perfect, ay and more, 

Tis better bound than ’twas before. 

Now loyalty may gladly sing, 

Exit rebellion, in a string. 

And if you say, you say amiss, 

Hugh now an Independent is.” 

In 1780, Edward Dennis, the then hangman, so 
far forgot his high official position as to become 
one of the “No Popery” rioters. At the Old 
Bailey Sessions, commencing June 28th of that 
year, he was found guilty of being active in assist- 
ing to demolish the house of Mr. Boggis in New 
Turnstile, Holborn, and was ordered for execu- 
tion, near the spot where the felony was com- 
mitted. The Recorder made his first report of 
sixteen convicted rioters to the king on July 5th, 
when nine, including two women, were ordered 
for execution, and seven, including Dennis, were 
respited. No doubt the hangman was too useful 
in his “mistery” to be made the subject of it 
himself; for his name does not occur in the list of 
the executed, either in that or the following year. 
Though Mr. Dickens, in Barnaby Rudge, with 
more joetical, but less practical, justice than 
George IIL, has caused Dennis to be “ worked 
off” in the regular constitutional manner. 

In 1785, the Sheriffs of London were so well 


ing business, that they presented him with a very 
elegant official robe —a Khilaut, in fact, as Fastern 
potentates term a similar garb of honour. Den- 
nis, however, found this robe to be not only an 
inconvenience when at work, but also a rather too 
conspicuous dress at other times. So he sold it 
to a well-known character of the period, styled 
Old Cain, who, — having set up as king of the for- 
tune-tellers, on the strength of an old imitation 
crown and sceptre, that had belonged to one of 
the absurd convivial societies of the period, — 
wanted the robe only to complete the regal cos- 
tume, in which he received his dupes. An ac- 
count of Old Cain, and his notorious practices, 
will be found in the first volume of The Altic 
Miscellany, Lond. 1789. 

In the earlier part of this century, one Thomas 
Cheshire, well known by the nickname of “ Old 
Cheese,” was the hangman. Horrible stories are 
yet told of the fiendish delight, even when a feeble 
old man, which he seemed to take in his wretched 
office. The basilisk gleam of his eye, the stealthy 
cat-like clutch with which he pounced upon his vic- 
tim—foh! I saw Cheshire once, and, while memory 
holds its seat, I never will forget the occasion. 

A late alderman of London, who was long pro- 


| fessionally connected with the Old Bailey crimi- 


nal sessions, used to relate stories, far, far stranger 
than fiction, respecting capital punishment, and 
other matters pertaining thereto, in old Cheesey’s 
time; but it were better they were buried in ob- 
livion than repeated now. Nor would they be 
believed, but by a very small and rapidly decreas- 
ing number of persons, who know quite enough 


| already. 


That fearful implement of punishment, the 


| wheel, has found a place, as I am told, in German 


heraldry ; and some distinguished Spanish fami- 
lies wear, as a charge, a ladder, with the same 
ghastly reference. I once saw a man garroted in 
the Havannah, and the executioner had the badge 
of a ladder, embroidered in gold lace, on his left 
arm. The Scottish family of Dalziel bear “ sable, 
a hanged man with his arms extended argent” ; 
formerly, the herald informs us, “they carried 
him hanging on a gallows.” And as Jack, accord- 
ing to the old proverb, is sometimes a gentleman, 
so is his namesake Ketch. In our West India 
colonies, the duties of the executioner are, or were, 
but a short time since, performed by provost-mar- 
shals, who moved in the best colonial society, and 
had salaries of from three to four hundred pounds 
per annum. About thirty years ago, as nearly as 
I can recollect, I met at the dinner-table of either 
the governor or American consul of the Bahamas, 
in the town of Nassau and Island of New Provi- 
dence, a gentleman whom I had seen a few days 
previously execute a negro. As I sat next to 
him, after the ladies had retired, I hinted I had 
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seen him before, and he at once, as a mere com- 
mon-place matter of fact, acknowledged he was 
the person. Ile even excused himself for being 
rather clumsy about his work by saying, to the 
effect, that when murderers or burglars came 
under his hands, he was as firm as a rock, but on 
this last occasion he had felt sick. The culprit 
was hanged for rape, and as New Providence 
micht, at that period, have been termed the Cyprus 
of the West, the natives considered the punish- 
ment much too severe for the offence. 

The sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny, as hang- 
man’s wages, has been already alluded to in “ N. 
& Q.” 
1659, entitled The Haneman’s last Will and Tes- 
tument —_— 

* For half thirte halfpenny wages, 

I would have cleared out all the town cages, 
And you should have been rid of all the sages. 
I and my gallows groan.” 

Curiously enough, The Groans of the Gallows, 

or the Lives and Exploits of the Living Rival 


Hangmen of London and York, &c., is the title of 


a sixteen-page penny pamphlet of our own day. 
For the gallows is the romance of a certain class 


of society; and, as long as it is an institution of 


our country, it will have its literature. And, for 


the benefit of those who may not be in the way of 


meeting with such publications, I here give the 
title-page of the last pennyworth — a folio eight- 
page pamphlet, with a wood engraving — that | 
have added to my collection of gibbet literature :— 
“The Terrible, Unearthly, Soul-stirring Narrative of 
the Dark, Midnight, Agonising Wanderings, and Fearful 
Prognostications of the supposed Spirit or Ghost of Jas. 
Mullins. Once a Detective! a Thief! an Informer! a 
Perjurer! and finally hung for the Murder of Mrs. Ems- 
ley, the Old Miser of Stepney. The Leprichauns and 
Banshees of Ould Ireland. The first Publication of the 
Letter Given to the Priest on the Scaffold. This Letter, 
which was lost by the Priest, contains Mullins’s last 
Thoughts to his Confessor, which are truly extraordinary 
and Thrilling. The Blood-Stained Hammer. ‘Give th« 
Hammer to my Son,’ were almost the last words uttered 
by James Mullins. What a Terrible Bequest to make! 
Did the Son commit the Murder, or Did he take Part in 
it? ‘The Neighbours fell back amazed, the Light went 
suddenly out, the Priest crossed himself, and knelt and 
prayed, while the Spirit of James Mullins hovered about 
the bed.” The Haunted Chamber! The Haunted Confes- 
sional! The Haunted Grave! The Satanical Apparition! 
The Fearful Thrilling Declaration! The Great Secret 
made Public! Was Mullins a Murderer or Not?” 
Talking about hanging is with some people, 
like the letting out of water, they do not know 
where to stop. Iam afraid I am one of that de- 
scription. I wished to write about the etiquette 
of the scaffold and other matters, but I have gone 
too far already. However, if the editor do not 
ery Hold, enough! I may return to the subject at 
a future opportunity. W. Prixnsertron 
Hounslow. 


It is thus mentioned in a broadside of 


[24 §, XL. Apnit, 20, 67. 


James Feravson, F.R.S.—In “N. & Q.” (2 
S. xi. 250.), your correspondent W. I. asks for a 
tails relative to James Ferguson, the astronome 

Dr. Henderson of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, has 
in his possession a large lot of MS. memoranda, 
printed matter, and engravings, regarding Fer. 
guson. Your correspondent, therefore, by ad. 
dressing a note to Dr. H., will likely obtain from 
him all the information on this point he requires, 

J.F 

Stane (2"' §, xi. 211.)—In Ned Ward's Londo 
Spy there are two or three illustrations of th 
proverbial allusion to Wycherley’s litigious wi. 
dow —_— 


Pr 





“ Said I to my Friend, Do you think all these Wom 
are Madam Bluack-acres, and come thither about Lay 
Business?” 

“We moved towards the upper End of the Hall, 
through such a crowd of Jerry Black-acres, that, &e, &e 





It would be worth while to make a colleetio 
of those verbs and participles which, like Black. 
acreing, have been derived from the names of real 
or fictitious personages. We have retained th 
verbs assassinate and burke, but we have lost 
rathillet and de witt. Even such a word as water- 


Jording, which not long ago was as common as its 


equivalent Jarking (a shortening of the sailor’: 
skylarking) is now, has during the last few years 
fallen entirely out of use. W.C 

Limest AND Linpsay (2"' S. xi. 154. 234.)—Is 
it not more probable that the Lindsey family de- 
rived its name from the fact of the Leader of the 
Knights from the “ Parts of Lindsey ” in Lincola- 
shire having settled on the borders of Scotland? 

According to Madox (Exrcheq., i. 694., note s 
Lindsey and its knights were within the jurisdie- 
tion of Durham, 5. Steph. And the Calend. Rot 
Chart. (p. 83.) represents David de Lyndesey as 
owner of Chirdon in Tyndale in Northumber- 
land, 29 Hen. IIT. 

Is there any evidence of one of the Limesi 
family having had possession of a border cast} 
at Chirdon or elsewhere, or of having led th 
Lindsey knights to the Scotch wars? Was ther 
any other branch of the family of Limesey, ex- 
cept that which became extinct, temp. Henry III, 
or in the early part of the reign of Ed. I. and of 
which Thoroton gives the pedigree. (Nofting., vol 
iii. p. 36. ed. 1797.) Thoroton tells us : — 

“The greatest part of this town (Eperston) was the 
fee of Ralph de Limosin, who was founder of the priory 
of Hertford, or else a very near successor of his of that 
name, who gave the tythes of Hugh Sampson (who held 
of him here) in Apurston, and Thorp in Newark Wapen 
tac, of the said Ralph’s fee also, to that monastery, as 10 
Woodborough is already noted. ‘This Ralph had to wil 
Hadwisa, by whom he had Alan de Limesi, thé father 0 
Gerard, who by Amicia his wife had John de Limes 
who married Alice, the daughter of Robert de Harecurt, 
anil begat on her Ilugh de Limesi; but, he dying with- 
out issue, as his uncles Gerard and Alan did, this barony 
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was divided between Hugh de Odingselles, a Fleming, 
who married Basilia, one of the daughters of the said 
Gerard de Limesi, grandfather of the said Hugh de Li- 
mesi, and Darid de Lindesei, a Scot, who married 
nora, another of the daughters of the said Gerard. Gerard 
je Odingselles (son of Basilia, and the said Hugh de 

lingselles) had a knight's fee here in Eperston, which 
Wi liam Sampson held of him, in the time of W.1i1” 

Some of your correspondents, deeper in He- 
raldry than I am, may be able to trace the exact 
connexion between the arms of Limesi and those 
ofcertain branches of the Lindsay family, who (as 
early as the Roll of Ed. IT.), appear to have borne 
“un egle de porpre.” Possibly they adopt d the 
Limesi eagle, as seems also to have been done by 
one of the scions of the Eperst yn family of Samp- 
son, or Saunsum. Vide — 

“A seal in the shape of a shield, size 14 in. by 1 in. at 
top, inscribed Sigillum Jouannis SaAnsum.—A bird in a 
shield. Date, 50 Hen. IIT. (1266.)"—Gough MS. 

Fy 4 

The two names are etymologically identical (as 
shown, for example, in the roots lime, linden,) and 
they were in practice constantly interchangeable. 
Moreover, the Lindsays and Limesays bore the 
same heraldic insignia before the marriage of 
David de Lindsay with the Limesay heiress. 
Proofs in support of these facts are given in the 
Lives of the Lindsays. David de Lindsay was 
undoubtedly a Scot, as stated by Dugdale; his 
ancestor migrated thither from England during 
the first quarter of the twelfth century. The pro- 
bability is, that one branch of the family having 
gone to Scotland, and the other 
England, the representative of the former 
selected to marry the coheiress of the latter when 
the direct male line failed. LINDSAY. 


was 


Mysterious Murper” (2™ S. xi. 88 


think your correspondent Avvs is en- 


“Toe 
259.) —I 


tirely mistaken in attributing the authorship of 


this melodrama to Dr. Luke Booker, of Dudle -y. 
In a list of the doctor's publications at the ¢ 
his History of Dudley Castle, published in 1825, 
is“ A moral review of the character and c onduct 
of Mary Ashford,” which is the only publication 
of his re ferring to her death, and I am not aware 
that he wrote any drama, either upon that or any 
other subject. The author's initials “G. L.,” as 

mentioned by Zeta, also negative the authorship 
of the doctor. Moreover, I believe, all the doc- 
tor’s works were printed and published by Hinton 
Dudley, or his executors, and not by any Birm- 
ingham printer. \ ie 


Ricnarp, Seventn Earn or Ancirsey (2 

xi. 74. 234.) —Is it not very questionable 
whether there ever was such a person as Richard, 
seventh Earl of Anglesey? According to Sir 
Harris Xi olas ( Synopsis of the Peerage of Eng- 
land, vol. p. 21.) the earldom was considered 
extinct 2 ‘the death of Richard, the sixth Earl, 


nd of 
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Alia- | 


' the person of Richard, 


remaining in | 


in 1761. On his death his alleced marriage to 
Juliana Donovan was allowed by the Irish House 
of Peers to be a valid one, and the claim of thei: 
son Arthur to the Irish title of Viscount Valentia 
was admitted, but the English House of Peers 
decided against the validity of the marriage, and 
disallowed his claim to the English titles of Earl 
of Anglesey and Baron Annesley. Ie was, how- 
d Earl of Mountnorris in 1793. Your 
J. M. asserts that there was 
to the earldom of Anglesey in 
son of the sixth Earl by 
Anne Salkeld (said to be his third wife), but if 
such had been the case, how did it happen that 
the claim of Arthur, son of Juliana Donovan 
(called by H. J his fourth wife) to the title 
of Viscount Valentia, was allowed by the Irish 
House of Peers while a son of the third wife was 
still living ? 

The reply of S. S. (p. 234.) relates nat toa 
seventh Earl, but to Richard, the sirth Earl, and 
father of Arthur Viscount Valentia. After the 
death of the sixth Earl, the next person who bore 
the title of Anglesey was the second E arl of Uy 
bridge, who was created Marquis of Anglesey in 
1815. J. Wesnwats 


Shoreham. 


ever, create 
correspondent HH. 
another claimant 


Pitrcuers’ Ears (2™ §. x. 523.5 xi. 258.) 
“ But Mrs. Gilpin, carefai soul, 
Had two stone bottles found, 
ro hold the liquor that she loved 
And keep it safe and sound 
“Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew ; 
A bottle dangled on each side, 
To keep the balance true.”—John Gilpin. 


What was the “ Sabina diota,” in which Horace’s 


friend Thaliarchus kept his “ quadrimum me- 


rum” ? Pm ei! 
[The diota was a vessel with two handles or ears.— 
LD. } 
Erigram (2 §. xi. 188.)— 
“The turn of the epigram made in allusion to tl 


hushandry of Thrale, may be applied to the managemen! 
f Whitbread. 
“ The facts of the case, as impartis lly put, 
This conviction can’t fail to inspire - 
Phat the proof of the charges was Whitbread’s Aut 
Bur, 

And the 
—John Bull's Son iloquies on the late Tmpe 
don, 1806, pp. 52. 


calumny Wutrsrean’s Entire.” 
ichment. Lon 


E. N. I. 


Wingtey Famtry (2" S. viii. 170.) — In list of 
claimants of common rights, — 20 Jan. 18038, 
and signed by the Commissioners for Inclosure of 
Spalding, Pinchbeck, and Cowbit Commons, Je vin 
Winkley occurs as owner and occ upie T of on 
house and two acres of land, at Northgate Graft 


in Pinchbeck, co. Lincoln’; and also of 104 acres 
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at Northgate, South. And in Nov. 1840, John 
Winkley owned land in Pinchbeck, near to River 
Glen and Cowbit Road. J.E.C. 


Wuewn pip Horner pre? (2 S. xi. 148.) — 
The following is the inscription on the drawing 
by Holbein in the British Museum referred to by 
Mr. Troms in the article “When did Holbein 
die ?"— 

“ Strena facta pro anthony deny Camerario regis quod 
in initio novi anni 1544 regi dedit.” 

The design, I conceive, must have been made 
and placed in the hands of the goldsmith in the 
course of 1542; for it is evident that the artistic 
and mechanical details required considerable skill 
and labour in the artificers employed, which could 
not have been effected in less time than twelve 
months. 

If on referring to the book quoted in the Anec- 
dotes of Painting, as being in the library of the 
Royal Society, containing fragments made by Sir 
Bryan Tuke, treasurer of the King’s Chamber, 
beginning in February, 1538, as well as to such 
documents as are in the Record Office, no pay- 
ment can be discovered to have been made to 
Hans Holbein the paynter, or to his executors, 
after or about the date of the will recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Black, may it not be fairly set 
down as being that of the artist? Walpole gives 


the following extract from Sir Bryan Tuke’s | 


book : — 

“September, An. 31. Item, payd by the king’s high- 
ness commandment, certifyed by the Lord privy seal’s 
letters, to Hans Holbein, paynter, in the advancement of 
his whole year’s wages before hand, after the rate of 


xxx/. by the year, which year’s advancement is to be | 
accounted from this present, which will end ultimo Sep- | 


tembris next ensuing.” 

His comment is, — 

“ The advancement of his salary is a proof that Holbein 
was both favoured and poor. As he was certainly very 
laborious, it is probable that the luxury of Britain did 
not teach him more economy than he had practised in 
his own country.” 

Does not this augur the poor painter's after 
insolvency ? W. H. Carpenter. 

British Museum. 


Pew (2S, xi. 189.)—Jonn pe Forp will find 
in one of your former numbers an article on this 
subject by Mr. Ertacomse in reply to a Query 
as to the spelling pew or pue by J. P. O. 


Cowrer Famity (2° S. xi. 248.) — In reply 
to the question, whether any of the biographers of 
the poet Cowper knew of the trial of Spencer 
Cowper for the murder of Miss Stout, I beg to 
say, that the late Rev. H. F. Cary, who I believe 
edited the Life and Works of Cowper, did know 
of that event. I always supposed that the bio- 
graphers of Cowper purposely abstained from any 
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the slightest effect on the poet's career, and which 
} could not have been brought before him, from the 
| peculiar sensitiveness of his mind, without fear of 
serious results. In the spring of last year, at the 
sale of Principal Lee’s books in Edinburgh, | 
| purchased an old pamphlet giving an account of 
the case, very different from that put forth b 
| Lord Macaulay. Thinking that it related to 
| matter that had better rest, I sent the pamphlet 
| to a solicitor in Gray's Inn, requesting him to 
give it to one of the Cowper family, with whom 
| he was acquainted. Z. 


Brraps anp Cuorera (2™ S. x. 428.) — Your 
correspondent W. H. B. wishes to be “ favoured 
with instances in which birds have been known to 
| desert a locality during the prevalence of cholera.” 
About thirteen years ago, when the 5lst Light 
Infantry was quartered at Bangalore, a very dear 
| friend of mine, who held a company in the regi- 
| ment, had been away on leave for a month's shoot- 

ing in the jungles. I was present at his house when 

he returned, and I well remember his soldier- 
| servant saying to him, “Cholera has been very 
bad, Sir; but it’s gone this morning!” “Gone? 
How do you know it has gone?” “ Because the 
kites has come back, Sir; they flew away when 
the cholera come, and this morning they're all 
back again.” 

We made inquiry, and found that the belief was 
universal among the men and their native cook- 
boys. Any one who has been in India will tell you 
how the kites swarm about the barracks of the 
English soldiers, and how certainly their absence 
would be noted. 

W. H. B.'s Query brought back this anecdote 
to my mind, and I have since asked many natives 
| if they have ever observed the same thing. My 
| Brahmin Head Sheristadar was the only one who 
had done so, but he maintained that it was a well- 
ascertained fact, and he imputed the prescience of 
the birds to their power of diving into the secrets 
of futurity. This power, he said, was common to 
them and to lizards, and had been acknowledged 
by all sects in all ages. 

It was William Cobbett, was it not, who said 
that the scent of the American eagle for carrion 
| was only equalled by that of the American mis- 
| sionary for roast pork, and that this last would 
reach from the Gulf of Mexico to the Rocky Moun- 
tains? * CHITTELDROOG. 


Gumort ann Brerrece Famires (2™ §. xi. 
249.) — Your correspondent S. S. gives the name 
of Wm. Guidott, Esq., as M.P. for Andover in 
1710. Can he give me any information as to the 

| pedigree of that gentleman? Was he related in 
| any way to a family of Brettell? A Nathan 
| Brettell of London (descended from the family of 
Brettell, of Worcestershire and Staffordshire), 


mention of an unfortunate incident which had not | born about 1730, and brother to Thomas Brettell, 
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Bsq., of Finstall House, married —Ist, Jane Wal- 
ford, and 2nd, Frances Blackwell, by one of whom | 
he had issue William Guidott Brettell, who married 
his cousin. 

There was a family of Guidott, whose daughter | 
and heir became the wife of Robert Jennens, by | 
vbom she was mother of the celebrated Croesus 
Wm. Jennens of Acton, Esq. These Guidotts 
were descended from Sir Anthony Guidott, a noble | 
Florentine, employed in sundry embassies by King | 
Edward VI. ‘i 

Who was the Rev. Joseph Brettell, author of 
the Country Minister ? H.S. G. 


Lawgence or Stupiey (2 S. x, 292.) —What 
relation was Miss Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence to 
William Lawrence, Sen., of Studley and Kirkby 
Fleetham ? and to what branch of the Lawrence 
family did they belong ? MaAGDALENENSIS. 

“Rock or Aces,” Etc. (2™ S. ix. 387. 434.) 
—No reply has yet appeared in “N. & Q.” to 
either of these two Queries. The first was, 
whether the Latin version (p. 387.), was a trans- 
lation from Toplady’s hymn, or the latter a trans- 
lation from the former. ‘The second, whether 
this Latin version had ever appeared before in 
print, and, if so, when and where? From the 
volume of Translations by Lord Lyttelton and the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, just published 
(Quaritch, 1861), it appears that the Latin trans- 
lation, as given by Mr. Baker in “N. & Q.,” 
was written in 1848 by Mr. Gladstone: whether 
it ever appeared before in print I cannot tell; 
but the date, at all events, should settle the 
former question; moreover, Mr. Gladstone ex- 
pressly gives it as translation from ‘Toplady. 
Between the first and second verses, as quoted 
by Mz. Baker, Mr. G. gives, in the volume | 
above-mentioned, the following additional verse : 

“Coram Te, nec justus forem 
Quamvis tota vi laborem, 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans indefesso: 
Tibi soli tantum munus; 
Salva me, Salvator unus!” 


Q. 
Ancestry or Cromweti (2™ 8S. xi. 258.) — 
The names of the owners of the Cromwell quar- | 
terings were not given, because unnecessary for 
the object of the paper, the proof of the con- 
nexion between the Cromwells and an admitted 
Glamorgan family. They are, 2. Collwyn-ap- 
Tangno of Ardudwy. 3. Einon-ap-Collwyn-ap- 
Tegonwy, Lord of Miskin. The Welsh tendency 
is to derive from a limited number of stocks, and 
hence the chevrons of Jestyn, the spear heads of 
Collwyn-ap-Tangno, and the fleur-de-lys of Col- 
lwyn-ap-Tegonwy, are very common indeed, and 
the former are besides attributed to Caradoc 
Vraichvras, and Bleddyn-ap-Maenarch. 
I do not think the Welsh pedigrees, even of 
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| form of an actual correspondence. 
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the eleventh century, will bear minute criticism, 
though they may be shown to be in the main 
more than probable; and I think this general 


| authority, and the coincidence of the three first 


quarterings in the Cromwell and the Lewis coats, 
a tolerable proof of the South Welsh origin 
usually, though on vague grounds, attributed to 
the former. Dryr. 
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The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by her Great Grandson, Lord Wharncliffe. Third 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections derived from the 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a New Memoir by 
W. Moy Thomas. Jn Two Volumes. Vol. J. (Bohn.) 

Many of our readers, no doubt, remember the infinite 
pains and acumen with which Mr. Moy Thomas deve- 
loped in the columns of “ N. & Q.” the utter falsehood of 
the claim, put forth by Savage, to be considered the son 
of Lady Macclesfield; and so demolished the mass of im- 
posture which, owing to the manner in which Johnson 
had endorsed it, had from that time to the present won 
for its wretched author the sympathy of the public. 
Those who do so, will share our satisfaction at receiving 
a fresh contribution to our literary history from the same 
pen. Such is now before us in this first volume of the 
Letters and Works of Lady M. Wortley Montagu. The 
edition issued by Lord Wharncliffe in 1837, in which he 
endeavoured to correct the errors of Mr. Dallaway, forms 
the basis of the present work; but the writings of this 
accomplished, but long and cruelly slandered woman, are 
now for the first time printed faithfully from the originals 
— thanks to the liberality and kindness of the Earl of 
Harrowby, who also afforded to Mr. Thomas every faci- 
lity for examining the large mass of Wortley papers at 
Sandon for the objects of this edition. The Works are 
preceded by a Memoir of Lady Mary, in which the 
charges preferred against her by Pope and Horace Wal- 
pole are very closely investigated, and with results the 
most satisfactory as regards the lady ; but most condem- 
natory of the malignity of the satirist, and of the scarcely 
less widely circulated slanders which emanated from 
Strawberry Hill. The slanders connected with the affair 
of Remond, and her treatment of Lady Mar, — 


“Who starved a Sister or denied a Debt,” — 


are clean swept away. The quarrel with Pope is also ex- 
plained upon very probable grounds. Though, while we 
were reading Mr. Thomas’s book, our able contemporary, 
The Atheneum, went far to show that Sir John Hawkins 
was right when he stated it to have originated “in the 
return of a borrowed pair of sheets unwashed.” We 
confess to have always felt that the bitter malignity of 
Pope’s attacks was probably best explained by Lady 
Louisa Stewart's statement, that it arose from “ Pope 
having made such passionate love to Lady Mary, as in 
spite of her utmost endeavours to be angry and look 
grave, produced an immoderate fit of laughter; from 
which moment he became her implacable enemy.” Mr. 
Thomas has also satisfactorily unravelled the mystery 
in which Lady Mary's celebrated Letters from the East 
have hitherto been involved (with the exception of the 
additional volume published in 1767), by showing that 
they were in fact merely portions of her Diary, to which, 
by a fiction in literary art, she thought fit to give the 
We look forward with 
some anxiety for the second volume of Mr. Thomas’s work ; 
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Vary, Queen of Neots. 

é lition of Mr. Scobl translation of Mi 
teresting History of this royal heroine of roman 
Rambles beyond Raileays, or Notes in Cornwall 

a-foot. By Wilkie Collins. (Bentley.) 

This new edition of Mr, Wilkie Collins's graphic Notes 
on his pedestrian tour through Cornwall, is enriched 
with a pleasant addition —“ The Cruise of the Tomtit to 
the Scilly Islands.” 

The new number of 
pleasant one to read 
History is a paper full « 

y Lilly or Ruskin, is 
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second article. 

Lord Dundonald’s Bio raphy is next treated of; and then 
we come t x mportant paper on Spiritual D 
tion in the ind the best means of alleviating 
it. A paper on Germ lemish, and Dutch Art, founded 
on Dr. Waagen’s review of African Dis- 
covery, based Barth, Livingstone, Du 
Chaillu, & us to a review o ord Stanhope’s 
Life of Pitt; in imple j s is « to the “ stain- 
ss purity, and lofty forgetfulness of self,” of tl reat 
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[he Society of Antiquaries announces two Special 
Exhibitions, namely, one of Matrices of Seals on the 2nd 
of May, and one on the 6th of June of Illuminated MSS 
and invites contributions from Fellows and other Gentle- 
men willing to lend objects for exhibition. If these dis- 
playsat all equal those of Ancient Plate and Ivory Carvings 
exhibited last season by the Antiquaries, or the recent 
exhibition of Embroidery and Bookbinding at the Arche- 
ological Institute, they will unquestionably be alike 
interesting and full of instruction to the practical 
archeolovist. 


stitu- 


l e 


Discovery in Bookbinding. — Having recently seen some 
very beautiful and unique specimens of bookbinding, il- 
lustrating a new process for staining leather, it may be 
interesting to some of our readers to be informed that the 
most elaborate designs, in almost every shade of colour, 
can be indelibly produced without any injury to the 
leather, and in styles suited to every class of books. It 
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i great improvement uj on the old system of inlaying, 
1 will, we doubt not, when known to book -collectorg, 
called into requisition for ornamenting and enriching 
me of the raver valuable volumes which 
lorn our public and private libraries. The discoverer of 
lis new method of staining leather is Mr. Charles 
ruckett, Junior, of the late tirm of Tuckett and Sons, 
jookbinders to her Majesty, and to the British Museum, 
He is already known to the 
the author of Specimens of Ancient a 
ing, — a work which we regret has never been completed, 
inasmuch as Mr. Tuckett announced his intention to 
plemen ill 3 by vetch of the history of 
*kbinding fro: ea ri subject to which 
hear he h levot is ke sh rt the last 
years 


se interested in Bibliopegia ag 
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admirers of Lord Macaulay will | gratified to 

learn that the original autograph of the whole of the 

fifth and last volume of his /Zistory of England has been 

deposited in the Manuscript Department of the British 

Museum, and a portion of it placed in a glass case for 
inspection, 
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